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WORK IN SUPERS OVER CONTRACT- | nals, thus making four triangular pieces of the 
ED BROOD-NESTS. section, and inserted one of these pieces in each 
ee dummy. This had the advantage that, at the close 
DO VE Wars Ole igre EXTEND OVER DUM- of the season, these dummies could be laid aside, 
the little honey that was in them being previously 
N contracting the brood-chamber at the time of | cleaned out by the bees. Mr. Wright's plan has the 
putting on supers, the principal trouble met | advantage that bees would be more evenly distribut- 
‘ with is, that when six brood-frames or less are | ed under the whole of the super. Just how im- 
used, the surface immediately over these portant this advantage would be, I do not know; 
frames is less than the size of the super gener- for in cither case the bees would work equally well 
ally placed over it. As aresult of this, one or both in both sides of the super, consequently there 
sides of the super have fora certain distance no | would be little fear of their neglecting the middle. 
brood-frames under them; and in the sections | An objection to either of the plans here given is 
which have no brood-frames under them the bees the extra paraphernalia to be inthe way. If the 
sometimes, if not always, are rather slow about  foursmall frames of friend Wright are to be left 
working. for the bees to occupy at one side through the win- 
Mr. Geo. A. Wright, of Glenwood, Pa., suggests a | ter, the bees are packed in less compact quarters. 
plan which may work well. It is, to have in the This might be remedied by having the four small 
center of the hive four shallow frames whose frames made of thin stuff, so that, at the close of 
combs are 24 inches in depth, and underneath | the season, the whole four could be put in one 
these four frames a dummy or dead-air chamber. | brood-frame of fullsize. Of course, it will be un- 
As thesé four shallow frames are equivalent to derstood that the object of these small frames, or 
about one frame of full depth, their use is equiva- | of the triangular pieces of comb, is to make con- 
lent to a contraction of three frames in the brood- nection between the two sides of the brood-cham- 
chamber, without any contraction of the surface | ber, so that the queen will occupy both. 
space occupied by bees immediately under the su-| TheplanI have generally practiced has been to put 
per. “At the close of the honey-harvest the dum- the combs at one side of the hive at the time of 
my can be placed at one side, the full-sized brood- | contraction, and, after the bees were well started 
combs at the other side, and the bees fed, if neces- in one side of the super, to reverse it (not invert), 
sary, for winter.” so as to force them to work in the other side. 
IT have used something just a little on the same | IS CONTRACTION DESIRABLE ? 
plan. I took common dummies made of inch lum- 1 have carried contraction to perhaps as great ex- 
ber, cut out a triangular piece at the upper part of | tremes as most bee-keepers, having had hives by 
each dummy, then took a section from which the the hundred with only four or five brood-frames, 


honey had been extracted, cut across both diago-' and in quite a number of instances with only two 
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(no queen, however, being in the hive in the latter 
case), and it may be I shall continue to practice 
contraction as long as I live; but I must confess 
that there are to me unsatisfactory features about 
the whole business. Mind you, I don’t condemn 
the practice. Iam only open to conviction, ready 
to leave it whenever I finda more excellent way. 
One objection that probably weighs more with me 
than it does with most bee-keepers is the greater 
tendency to swarm when the bees are confined to 
such small quarters in the brood-nest. I never 
want any swarming at all under any consideration, 
and the hive-vender with a non-swarming hive 
would find me a ready victim. 1 have already men- 
tioned the difficulty of having bees occupying only 
part of the space under the super. Then, at or aft- 
er the time of taking off supers comes the trouble 
of getting matters in shape for winter. If seven 
or eight frames have been used, the bees are likely 
to be all right for winter when the supers are tak- 
en off, and will do well in most cases if not touched 
at all. If, however, there has been much contrac- 
tion, the bees must be fed; and although I have 
tried to reduce the trouble of feeding toa mini- 
mum, still it takes time and labor. Of course, if 
contraction gives enough better results to out- 
weigh all the objections, then there is nothing to 
say; but, as Isaid before, I am open to conviction. 
Marengo, II). C. C. MILLER. 


Friend M., I think I would fix this matter 
by never reducing to less than seven or 
eight combs. If this gives ip too large a 
brood-chamber, then I would use a shallow- 
er frame. There are quite a good many of 
the friends—Doolittle among them—who 
think the L. frame too shallow; but our 
friend Langstroth made it shallow for the 
very reason you have Fak ae so clearly ; and 
for this very reason I feel very sure we nev- 
er want aframe deeper than the L. frame. 
Heddon and some others think, for these 
very reasons you have given, that we wanta 
frame shallower still ; and I believe that our 
friend Dr. Tinker is ae with a 
frame a little shallower than the L. frame. 


————————EE ee 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON MORRI- 
SON’S SWARMING-DEVICE. 


HOW IT CAN BE MADE TO REACH A SWARM 50 
FEET FROM THE GROUND. 


R. ROOT:—You have given, on page 468, a 
very nice illustration of the swarming-de- 
vice I bave used for some two or three 
years past. I wish to note two errors in it 
—one the small staple securing the rope to 

the pole. It is not needed,and you will see it can not 
be there. The peach-basket is represented as be- 


ing fastened to the pole by two attachments. It. 


should be simply tied to the screw-ring at the top. 
1 will claim more for the device than I did. I can 
get down a swarm clustered ata height of 50 feet, 
almost ag easily as if it were ten feet. 

In addition to the swarming-pole illustrated, I 
have a good basswood strip 15 feet long by 2 inches 
wide and one thick, which I can secure by two 
large screws to the top of the swarming-pole, and 
with this extension I don’t ask any better amuse- 
ment than to bring down a swarm clustered on the 
top of our tallest maples. The basket in the cut is 
right side up. If the swarm is clustered on a large 





limb from which the bees can not be shaken, a 
slight swing of the basket close to the limb will 
generally (it has never failed with me) secure the 
beee and queen. I need no help in securing 
swarms with this device. 

Manum’s device leaves nothing better to be de- 
sired, where the queen’s wings are clipped; but 
many apiarists yet object to clipping; and for the 
use of the latter class you would confer a great fa- 
vor by keeping in stock my device, which you are 
entirely free to make and sell at the lowest figure 
possible. S. W. MorRRISON, M. D. 

Oxford, Pa., June 28, 1888. 


Sn or oO 


THE LATE MAJOR FRANCESCO DE 
HRUSCHKA. 


HIS INVENTION OF THE HONEY-EXTRACTOR; HIS 
PLACE IN THE APICULTURAL WORLD AS A BEN- 
EFACTOR, BY CHAS. DADANT. 


HE Major Francesco de Hruschka died in Ven- 

ice, May 11, 1888, aged about 75 years, leaving 

a beloved wife and several sons. Nothing is 

publicly known, so far, of his birth and 

younger years, the major having been very 
reluctant to speak of himself. 

From information published by an Italian bee- 
journal, L’ Apicoltore (August, 1878), it appears that 
he served in the army, and, later, in the navy, of 
the Austrian Empire, the Italian province of Vene- 
tia, in which he lived, being then under the domin- 
ion of the Emperor of Austria. 

He had attained the rank of major when he relin- 
quished the service to enjoy the happiness of living 
with his family in his home at Dolo, near Venice, 
where he kept a large number of colonies of bees, 
raising Italian queens for Germany, and manufac- 
turing hives and other bee-keepers’ appliances. 








MAJOR FRANCESCO DE HRUSCHKA. 


His increasing business compelled him to remove 
to Venice, where he resided for part of the time. 
The city of Venice is built on 70 or 80 very small 
islands, which connect with one another by more 
than 300 bridges. Instead of streets, Venice has 
mostly canals, traversed by gondolas, which are 
used as conveyances from house to house, instead 
of street-cars or carriages. The city is separated 
from the terra firma by a lagoon of shallow water, 
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from two to four miles wide, on which the gondolas 
may be seen day and night. Such position makes 
of Venice the most wonderful city for the tourist 
to visit, but, for the same reason, the worst city 
in which to keep bees, that can be imagined. 
Hruschka owned in the city a palace, in which he 
dwelled, though boarding at the hotel, to follow his 
trade, while his bees were at Dolo. 

From what he narrated, on his invention, to the 
Italian bee-keepers, it appears that, in 1865, a small 
piece of comb in a dish having been put in a basket 
fixed to a rope, and whirled around like a toy, by 
his little son, a few drops of honey were slung out 
of some of the cells. These few drops were, for his 
observing mind, the germ of the large step in bee 
culture which resulted from his invention. The 
application of this idea underwent several changes 
and experiments. 

The first machine made by Hruschka was a square 
tin box, the bottom of which, covered with wire 
cloth, was funnel-shaped; a glass was fastened un- 
der it to receive the running honey. 





FIG. 1. HRUSCHKA’S FIRST HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 


The glass was soon discarded, and replaced by a 
stopper. The box was suspended by a rope, and 
turned like a sling (Fig. 1). But as the work of ex- 
tracting was very slow with such a primitive ma- 
chine, Hruschka invented a large triangular frame, 
at the center of which a vertical spindle, turning 
on a pivot, supported a horizontal beam 12 feet 
long, at both ends of which the boxes were sus- 
pended. Two ropes, one rolling round while the 
other unrolled, moved the slinging-boxes, which, 
dropping vertically as soon as the motion stopped, 
prevented the honey from running out. The 
length of the beam helped the extracting by in- 
creasing the speed of the motion (Fig. 2). But this 








FIG. 2. HRUSCHKA’S SECOND EXTRACTOR. 


big machine proving too cumbersome, Hruschka 
invented another extractor, with a crank and..two 





different-sized wheels, joined by a string. Nearly 
all the machines now in use are only modifications, 
or, rather, improvements, of this (Fig. 3). 





FIG. 3. HRUSCHKA’S PERFECTED EXTRACTOR, 


Reduced modeis of these three first extractors 
were exhibited at the Exposition of Insects, held in 
Paris, in 1868, entered under the name of Angelo 
Lessame, of Dolo, Venetia. It is very probable 
that the Major de Hruschka, in borrowing this 
name, was prompted by his modesty. It is useless 
to add, that the grateful remembrance of Hruschka 
will last as long as bis invention will be used by 
bee-keepers—I mean, for ever. CHAS. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill. 

Many thanks, friend Dadant, for kindly 
furnishing us the above particulars in regard 
to one to whom we are indebted so much, 
and of whom we have known so little. Per- 
haps we should explain to our readers, 
that the portrait was copied by the photo- 
engraving process, from a picture of Major 
Hrusehka, found in Gravenhorst’s ** Rational 
Bee-keeping.” The three other engravings 
are reduced copies of some found in a French 
journal, entitled Journal des Fermes. loaned 
us by friend Dadant. The journal is dated 
1869. And now it transpires, as it has so 
many times before, that not until his death 
we discover how much we have been indebt- 
ed in these years past to the inventor of the 
honey-extractor. If my memory serves me 
correctly, the first intimation I ever had that 
such a machine had ever been made, was 
from a brief note in a bee-journal published 
a short time by Mr. VanSlyke, of New York. 
This came out just before friend Wagner 
was induced to resume publishing the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and was soon after sold out 
to the A. B. J. Just the bare mention of 
such a machine was enough to set me at 
work, and pretty soon I found that our old 
friend Langstroth had already been using 
one, and found a ready sale for liquid honey. 
I believe I made the first all-metal honey- 
extractor, and at the present time itis not so 
very much unlike the large engravingabove, 
only [ very soon decided upon gearing in- 
stead of a cord and pulleys. The all-metal 
honey-extractors which we began to make 
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and sell at a moderate price have been one 
of the great factors in building up our busi- 
ness in apiarian supplies. Ernest informs 
me that we now sell, on an average, 750 ma- 
chines a year ; and liquid honey, through the 
help of the honey-extractor, is now a staple 
article of food throughout a great part of the 
civilized world. In fact, the world at large 
has almost given up the term “strained 
honey.” 

It isa little singular that so great an in- 
ventor should have been so very modest a 
man. Although the matter often came up 
nobody could tell any thing about him, an 
we hardly knew whether he was among the 
dead or among the living, until the announce- 
ment of his death came. And now, friends, 
the fact that he never cared for honor or 
publicity should not hinder us from keeping 
the memory of Hruschka in fond remem- 
brance so long as bee culture shall be an in- 
dustry and a sciénce. May God be praised 
that such a man lived, to be a blessing to us 
all; and when we get into our little strifes 
and controversies as to who shall have credit 
of such and such an invention, let us take a 
lesson from the inventor of the honey- 
extractor. 





HOW TO TELL WHEN BEES ARE GATH- 
ERING HONEY, WITHOUT OPEN- 
ING THE HIVES. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE GIVES US SOME INTERESTING 
AND VALUABLE FACTS. 


HEN bees are busy at work (going and 
¢ ¢ coming), and we see no pollen, does it 





indicate that they are getting honey? 
If not, how can we tell?” This ques- 
tion has been sent me for an answer 
through GLEANINGS, and I will try to do the best I 
can atit. Bees often fly briskly when neither bon- 
ey nor pollen is being gathered, especially in the 
spring of the year. Again,in the summer season 
when large quantities of brood are being reared, I 
have often thought that the bees were getting hon- 
ey quite rapidly immediately after a long-continued 
rain, and wondered at it; but an examination 
showed that they were loaded only with water, 
which is required in large quantities when brood- 
rearing is going on rapidly. Once more: When 
young bees come out for the first time to take an 
airing, a casual observer might think they were at 
work very busily, while the truth would be that 
they were doing nothing but play. These young 
bees have deceived very many in times of scarcity 
of honey, in being taken for robbers, for in actions 
they behave very much as do robbers in heading 
toward the hive and circling away from it, and also 
in being full to look at I have often watched them, 
asking myself the question, ‘‘ How can they be told 
from robbers by the inexperienced?”’ end must say 
that only in looks do they appear differently, they 
being light colored, and covered with down, while 
robber-bees are generally old dark-colored bees 
with the down scraped off. The actions of the two 
are very similar. But I have digressed a little. 
Bees that are getting honey of any amouut do not 
fly as easily as a bee with no load, but come down 
on the alighting-board with a kind of dropping mo- 
tion that at once shows that the bee has a load of 
something. Then the sound of the wings is differ- 


ent, for the motion is slower, s0 gives out a low 
tired hum, instead of a sharp sound, as is given by 
an angry bee. In times of basswood, when there is 
a large yield, the bees will start out in early morn- 
ing, loading so heavy that they will fail short of 
the hive several feet, and often fall all around on 
the grass and top of the hive, being unable to rise 
for some time. As the day advances they do not 
show this so much; but as night comes on they be- 
gin to fall as before, some even staying out all 
night, darkness overtaking them before they get in. 
In such times as this it is easy for any one to tell 
that the bees are getting honey. In times of clover 
and other flowers, when the yield is not so great, if 
you will lie with the eye on a level with the alight- 
ing-board, it is quite easy to detect a loaded bee, 
even though the load may be light, from one with 
no load. Such loaded bees hold the abdomen lower 
down than bees with no load, so that the abdomen 
strikes the board as soon as the feet do, while witha 
heavy load it strikes first, often causing the bee to 
bound up, as it were, and sometimes tumble over. 
Many an hour have I watched the bees in this way, 
to see what could be told from outside appearances. 
But so far I have given nothing definite, only as the 
increase of honey in the hive kept pace with these 
signs from without, which point that the above was 
right. How did I tell for certain that these outside 
appearances were correct? Well, if you will catch 
abee and dissect it you can know fora certainty 
what it bas in its honey-stomach, and this is the 
way I tell, if [am not sure I am right from outside 
appearances. As the bee drops onthe alighting- 
board, with a quick motion put the finger on its 
thorax, bearing down till the thorax gives way, 
which will kill the bee at once, and do it quicker 
than any other way I have ever seen tried, even 
quicker than the painless death that Prof. Cook 
and the scientists practice in killing their speci- 
mens for scientific research. Having killed the 
bee, pick it up by the wings, when you will take it 
by the thorax with the left hand, and with the point 
of the blade of your jack-knife pull off the horny 
scales of the abdomen by slipping it under them 
and placing the thumb above. When the honey- 
sack is gotten out it is easy to tell what it contains, 
by the taste. Don’t understand that I go around 
killing and dissecting bees ali the time during the 
summer months in this way, for only five or six are 
killed in a season to guide me in my observations, 
for I think it is very cruel to kill any thing, only as 
something of importance is to be gained. From 
the above I think it will be easy for any one to tell 
when the bees are at work, and when at play. 
DRUMMING OUT COMPARED WITH NATURAL 
SWARMING. 

The following question has also been sent me for 
areply in GLEANINGS: “ Where one can not give 
needed time, bow would it do to drum out the old 
colony about swarming time, and hive them on full 
sheets of foundation, putting on the section boxes 
at the same time, and leaving them on the old 
stand?” This plan would work very well; in fact, 
quite as well as the most of the plans given for arti- 
ficial increase, but 1 much prefer natural swarms 
for work. The point to be decided is, “* Which will 
pay me the best—to care for the bees, and neglect 
other work, or to care for the other work and neg- 
lect the bees?’ If the latter is decided on, then the 
plan above given is probably as good as any. If 





you could haye nearly mature queen-cells to give 
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to the old colony the next day after drumming the 
bees out, a gain would be made sufficient to more 
than pay for all trouble. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

(. Borodino, N. Y., July 4, 1888. 


Thanks, friend D. I have observed pearly 
all you mention. The matter of confusing 
bees taking their playspell with robbers is 
one of the most perplexing things for a be- 

inner; and, in fact, it has more than once 

eceived even the veterans. As robbers are, 
however, generally mature bees, and often- 
times rusty veterans, the appearance is, as 
you say, a pietty sure indication. Robber- 
bees coming out of a hive also generally 
crawl up in front of the hive, in order to get 
a higher point to take wing, while playing 
bees seldom do this—at least, not in the 
same way thata heavily laden bee takes 
wing. Bees laden with water often behave 
very much like bees laden with honey. A 
practiced eye will, however, usually deter- 
mine pretty quickly by the extra weight of a 
load of honey compared with a load of water. 
Bees working on clover do not get to work 
until the dew is off, or at least partly off. 
When basswood opens, however, they com- 
mence dropping around the hives just as 
soon as it is daylight; and from this alone | 
usually determine when basswood has open- 
ed.—In regard to your concluding question, 
I should say that the principal objection to 
drumming out, or, in fact, any kind of arti- 
fivial swarming, is, in my opinion, the fact 
that, if we are working for honey.we are usu- 
ally better off without any swarming. In 
other words, do your best to get along with- 
out any increase. If they persist, however, 
in swarming, just do your best to get as 
much honey as you can from your old stock, 
and from the swarm also. Artificial swarm- 
ing of any kind upsets such a proceeding, 
and a great many times the bees know bet- 
ter than their owner when it is best to have 
a division. If one is working for increase, 
or proposes to sell bees and queens, this al- 
ters the case quite materially. 


cr a i 


T. B. TERRY’S STRAWBERRY PROJECT. 





AN ENCOURAGING REPORT IN MORE WAYS THAN 
ONE. 


RIEND ROOT:—You may remember that I 
wrote you about our young folks setting out 
about a quarter of an acre with strawberry- 
plants a little over a year ago. How time 
flies! It seems but a few days ago, and now 

the berries are all picked and the profits figured up. 
You must remember we were all entirely green at 
the business, and so do not expect any wonderful 
report. Also remember my object in going into 
the business; namely, to give the children (pretty 
large, though, to call children now) something to 
do, and a chance to make a little money themselves. 

Well, I have just looked over their book (all kept 
in nice order), and find they sold, for cash, berries 
to the amount of $83.57. But that does not tell the 
whole story by any means; we had berries on the 
table at every meal, as free as water, for 22 days. 
The average quantity eaten in this way was not 
less than 12 qts. a day, or 84% bushelsin all. Then we 
have nearly 5 bushels put upin cans. This 13 bush- 
els, at the price we sold the others for at wholesale, 





and which was less than we could have bought as 
fine berries for, would have come to $50. In the 
total, then, that little patch of ground brought in 
$133.57. We had our 13 bushels of berries (and more 
were eaten in the patch and given away) for the 
use of the land and work we did, wife and I, and it 
was tremendous pay, while the young folks have 
$83.57 cash to divide among themselves. This was 
certainly a profit of—well, far above 100 per cent. 
The berries are all sold at wholesale, except a few 
to neighbors, on their merits, in our little town of 
Hudson. The father took the berries up for the 
children, and engineered the selling alittle. Nota 
move was made until the berries were ready, then 


some were tuken in half-bushel drawers to our old 
merchant, RK. P. Williams, with whom we hxve 
dealt for 2% years They were every one tine and 
large, and just perfectly ripe and ready toeat. He 


asked what I wanted for them. I told him such 
berries should bring 15 cents at retail. 

“Why,” be says, “ we are selling at 124% now.” 

‘*Never mind,” I replied, *‘I think they will bring 
15 cents.” 

“If they do,” he said, ‘I will give you 12%.” 

Mr. Blackman, his head clerk, who stood by (he is 
one of your bee-men), said: **Those berries will 
bring 15 cts. without any trouble.” 

Well, they did. A clerk afterward told me that 
the first drawer sold in 20 minutes after it was 
brought out. There was no more trouble. They 
brought $4.00 a bushel just as fast as we could carry 
them up. But no little or poor berries were put in. 
All were large and fine, and taken up twice a day, 
usually, so the consumer could get them in perfect 
order. I think [never got so much praise in my 
life, in the same time, as while those berries were 
being eaten by the good people of Hudson. Mr. 
Williams, who has no soft soap about him, said to 
me when we got through: “I never managed my 
berry business so satisfactorily before. There has 
been no loss, und everybody was satisfied, and I 
have got you a good price.” 

Now, do not think Tam writing this to praise up 
our ability—far from it. We have had glory enough 
already; but GLEANINGS goes to hundreds of towns 
where just this same thing could be done; and I 
hope the story of our little success may stir up 
bundreds of others to do better, some to whom 
this much money would be almost a fortune. Then, 
again, I like to show what I have always preached 
80 strongly, namely, that there is plenty of room at 
the top in any line. 

These berries were not raised on any fancy plan. 
We prepared a field for potatoes, then set straw- 
berry-plants on one-fourth of an acre of the best of 
the ground. They were choice varieties, largely 
the Downing. The rows were made 4 feet apart, 
and plants put 2 feet apart in the rows. We took a 
little pains to start the runners out in all direc- 
tions, about the first of August, keeping them cut 
off until then, and after that they grew as they 
pleased. But they were most thoroughly cultivat- 
ed and hoed, frequently, through the season. They 
were mulched with straw about the middle of No- 
vember, and half of it was raked off and trodden 
down between the rows ufter growth began in the 
spring. Three nights in June the leaves froze 
stiff, and an old grower examined them and said 
one-half the berries were killed. Then the rust in- 
jured them some; but in spite of all, and of gur in- 
experience, there was a glorious success, not the 
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least of which was our fill of the choicest ripe fruit 
for 66 meals. 

And now, Mr. Root, I want to ask you if it was ex- 
travagant for us to eat so many. When I passed 
up my saucer (a big coffee-saucer, not a little sauce- 
dish) for a third filling, 1 imagined that my wife 
thought I was a little extravagant. But I always 
feel better and better every day while strawberries 
last. Other folks can take their ‘‘ one dollar a bot- 
tle; six bottles for five dollars; worth five dollars a 
bottle” of spring medicine; but give me plenty of 
ripe strawberries. 

Now, friend Root, did you ever know any one to 
make something in a new line and not have plenty 
to rush right into the same business? We made 
some money on potatoes, and now there are 50 acres 
within, say, one-half a mile of my house. We made 
something on berries, and half a dozen friends 
have told us they are going into the business next 
spring. Good! I hope I may stir up so many (and 
that will be the one thing I shall push for years to 
come—raising small fruits for family use), that ev- 
ery family in the land, of average size, can have 12 
bushels a year, at least, to eat and can. But,a 
word of caution: They must be choice to command 
top prices. Our dealers bought common market 
berries at $1.50 to $1.75 a bushel when they were 
paying me $4.00, and they could not sell the others 
when the choice ones were in sight. Again, I would 
not advise any farmer to grow berries for market 
unless he has children who can take almost the en- 
tire charge, as they come just when clover needs 
cutting and crops should be cultivated. It would 
be easy to lose more than they could make out of 
the berries. But let every family grow from 8 to 15 
square rods for their own use, and live like kings 
for three weeks—not on the “fat of the land,” there 
is too much of that, but on the fruit of the land. 

Hudson, O., July 9, 1888. T. B. TERRY. 


Friend T., you have given us just exactly 
the article we wanted. I have thought of 
that strawberry-patch, and have been wish- 
ing I could get away long enough to go and 
see it. I rather suspected that any straw- 
mit wis that was under your supervision 
would do well; but I hardly expected as 
good a report as the above. Our berries here 
were very much injured by frost, especially 
those first ripened. You ask me if it was 
extravagant to eat three saucerfuls of straw- 
berries at a meal. I do not think it was at 
all. My wife has frequently cautioned me 
about eating so many, but I have always 
told her that strawberries never had an 
effect on me but a good one, even though 
have several times thought I would see just 
what the result of an overdose, as the doc- 
tors would say, would be; and an overdose 
certainly never did any harm in my Case. 
By all means let the strawberries take the 
place of spring medicines at a dollar a bot- 
tle. Why, the very idea seems to me like 
emancipation from the thralldom of igno- 
rance and superstition, and I do not know 
but that I shall be tempted to add, quack- 
ery. I myself, 1 am ashamed to say, have 

id “five dollars for six bottles,” several 

imes in my life. This was taking a remedy 
made by man; but eating strawberries is 
taking a remedy provided by God the Fa- 
ther. E. P. Roe once said, if a man would 
eat a good dishful of currants every morn- 





ing before breakfast, it would go a great 
way toward making a Christian of him, and 
I verily believe it. To get the full benefit 
of the strawberry cure we need a great lot 
of them; and the only way to get this great 
lot is to raise them ourselves, just as you 
have done. You have not said very much 
about the enjoyment of caring for them— 
seeing the little plants grow, making the 
Pre mellow to accommodate them, etc.; 

ut I tell you, one who has never tasted the 
pleasures of such outdoor rural work has 
missed one of God's greatest gifts to man. 
Ask the young ladies who have worked out 
among the vines if * words are not true. 
There is a caution, however, in regard to 
this business, which you touch on. If the 
work is not well and intelligently done, it 
will not be the pleasant pastime, nor will the 
berries bring the prices you mention. Even 
during this past season, strawberry-raising 
got to be an old story, and ours were not 
mulched and cared for as they ought to have 
been. I don’t believe a city man can have 
a patch of strawberries out in the country, 
away from his home, and make it pay to 
hire the work done—that is, not as a rule. 
it needs a family of children—not only in 
making the plants grow, but to dispose of the 
surplus stock—at breakfast time. It needs 
papa and mamma to go right in among the 
children and the strawberries. In speaking 
about that head clerk, Mr. Blackman, you 
give usa _—— of something else that is 
bright and cheerful. Bee-men are scattered 
here and there, almost all over the world; 
and those who read and love GLEANINGS 
are also here and there, imbued withthe spirit 
it has tried to teach—to be on the alert for 
Grod’s choicest gifts, and to make the most 
of them. 

dO 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


FRIEND LANGSTROTH CORRECTS SOME MISTAKES 
MADE BY FRIEND ROBINSON IN OUR ISSUE 
FOR JULY 1, 





RIEND ROOT:—Allow me to point out some 

mistakes of Mr. Robinson's in your July 1 No. 

He says, “The records show that Mr. Lang- 

stroth did not record his invention until Oct. 

5, 1852.”" This is the date when my patent is- 

sued, but the records show that the application was 
filed Jan. 6, 1852. 

Mr. R. says, “ I forward you an illustration of the 
hive which was awarded the first letters-patent in 
America.” This refers to one of the patents of 
John M. Weeks, whom you also call “the inventor 
of the first hive patented in the United States.” 
Now, the records of the Patent Office show that the 
first hive patented in the U. S. was by J. Sweet, 
Apr. 11, 1810; and that there were thirteen patents 
on bee-hives before that of the first Weeks patent, 
June 30, 1836. This may seem asmall mistake, but 
those who write history ought surely to be more ac- 
curate. Mr. R. says, “It is a matter of record that 
Baron von Berlepsch and Rev. John Dzierzon in- 
vented a comb-frame hive, a description of which 
appeared in the Bienen Zeitung of May 1, 1852.” 
Now, Dzierzon never invented a frame of any kind! 
and the hive of the Baron was sent without any 
description or illustration, and its peculiar construc- 
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tion could be only guessed at. Note here, friend 
Root, that the drawings, specifications, and claims 
of my patent (with model) were on record in our 
Patent Office nearly four months before the Baron's 
hive was spoken of by the German editor. Ata 
later date, Berlepsch was so out of conceit of it 
that he asked the editor to send it to his lumber- 
garret. 

It is very true, as Mr. R. says, that [do not claim 
to be the first person to invent a movable-frame 
bee-hive, but the first person to invent one which 
was of any practical use, or any improvement upon 
the leaf hive of Huber. The American Bee Journal 
for 1872, pp. 159 to 175, and 198 to 197, and p. 18, July, 
1872, will give to any who wish to investigate these 
old matters all that Berlepsch, King, and myself saw 
fit to put on record about them. 

Dayton, Ohio, July 9, 1888. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Friend L., I am very sorry indeed if friend 
Robinson’s statements were incorrect, as 
you give it. The principal thing that at- 
tracted my attention in his communication 
was the printed sheets from the Cultivator. 
and the record it furnished of the state of 
bee culture at that old date. Perhaps friend 
R. may be able to explain what appears, as 
you state it, to be errors ; but I trust it will 
not be thought necessary to occupy very 
much space with such matters, and that 
what is said may be characterized by aspirit 
of charity and courtesy. 

oO 


ANOTHER BEE-CELLAR. 


A WINTER REPOSITORY FOR BEES. A FRUIT-CEL- 
LAR, SHOP, AND HONEY-STORAGE ROOM 
COMBINED. 


IFFERENT ideas have been submitted to the 
readers Of GLEANINGS On house-apiaries, and 
cellars for wintering bees. The description 
of the one presented by Prof. Cook, on page 
531, GLEANINGS, 1887, would no doubt be a 

very complete affair; but the cost connected with a 

building of that description would be, in my opinion, 

too great for the generality of bee-men, especially 
when we take into consideration the low price of 
the product of the apiary. 

The general inquiry of the present apiarist, like 
all other industrial pursuits, is for every invest- 
ment to be in proportion with the income of the 
pursuits. The description of a winter repository 
for bees, as described by Mr. Doolittle, and used by 
him, is certainly a cheap plan, and I believe a suc- 
cessful one. The best evidence that it is, is that it 
has proved so to him. But being only winter 
quarters for bees, it does not give a house-apiary; 
and where the two are wanted, it is economy to 
build them together. 

I will here submit a plan of my own, which wilil 
likely meet the general want in that line; it affords 
a fruit-cellar for winter apples, potatoes, etc., 
which no one but those who have such acellar for 
winter storage knows the almost untold value of, 
dispensing with the storing of such decaying mat- 
ter in the cellar of the dwelling—the last place it 
should be stored, if health is a consideration. 

The building is two stories high, 19% x 25 feet, 
outside measure. The cellar should be dug ina 


bank, if possible, and a portion of the side walls 
that are exposed should be banked up on the out- 
side, in order to afford an even temperature, and 





keep out frost. The walls are built 18 in. thick, 
leaving inside measure of the cellar 16% x 22 feet. 
It is divided in two parts lengthwise. The part in- 
tended for the bee-cellar is 7 x 22 feet, with three 
doors opening out. The doors are spaced, each 2 ft. 
apart. The height of the cellar is 7 ft. in the clear. 
The floor is cemented with Portland cement, if pos- 
sible, and, if properly put on, it becomes as hard as 
flint. It is ceiled overhead with boards. The joists 
should be at least 8 to 10 in. deep, and filled in the 
depth of joists with earth or fine charcoal, if it can 
be had. The idea of this is to assist in keeping a 
regular temperature. It will also deaden the floor 
between the upper story, and so prevent disturb- 
ance to the bees by any noise or jarring above. 
There can also be asub-earth drain, using a three 
to four inch earthen pipe. A wooden box-pipe will 
unswer nearly as well, and a box-pipe ventilator ex- 
tending up along the outer side. The partition be- 
tween the bee and fruit cellars should be studded 
with eight-inch studding, and filled in with mor- 
tured brick, and then plastered, or well lathed and 
plastered, and then filled in with dry earth or fine 
chareonl, the walls being also well plastered. 








Es 


Beo-cellar, 7 x 18 ft. 


3 ft. 


hace 
-—— 





Fruit-cellar, 8 x 22 ft. 10 in. 




















DIAGRAM OF FIRST FLOOR— 19% X 25 PT., OUTSIDE. 

If the floor of the bee-cellar is cemented, first make a layer of 
coarse gravel, 6 inches thick, then spread on the cement, prop 
erly mixed with sand. The floor of the fruit-cellar need not be 
cemented unless preferred. 

I think we have a repository here that will keep 
bees inadormant state the winter through, with- 
out the expense of a cistern to reduce the tempera- 
ture. Friend Doolittle’s experience with his mode 
of wintering bees in a cellar, according to my 
views, corroborates my plan. 

The other cellar, calculated for fruit, ete., is al- 
most 9 ft. wide by 25 ft. in length, plastered on all 
sides, and arranged with 2 sets of shelves all around, 
3 feet wide, with slat bottoms made from lath one 
inch square, and placed % in. apart. These are 
boarded up to the height desired. This will afford 
a middle passage, almost 3feet wide, with a door 
opening out. In this door itis necessary to have 
an opening about 18in. square, over which should 
be tacked a wire screen. This is to let in air, which 
is very necessary at times, for the successful keep- 
ing of fruit, ete. Over this opening is a small door, 
to close up when necessary. 

There is aditch dug about 15 in. deep, the width 
of the wall, sloping toward the front, and a drain 
from this out, if necessary. This ditch is filled fullof 
finely broken stone. On this the wall is built. The 
upper story is eight feet high, 19% x 25 ft., divided 
in two rooms crosswise, making one room 13 x 19%. 
This can be used forashop and extracting-room, 
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The other room, 12 x 19%, is used for storing honey, 

ete. The entire cost of this building will not ex- 

ceed $200. J.8. BIDDLE. 
Loysburg, Pa. 


HONEY STATISTICS 


FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 














In order to read sntermntinety the reports given below, it 
will be necessary to observe the following points: First, the 
State is given; then next in their order are the names of the 
reporters, with their respective postoftices. To indicate local- 
ity the usual abbrevations are used—N.,8., E..and W., for 
orth, south, east, and west; N. E. for north-east, ete. The 
letter C indicates the word “ central;” E. C., east central, ete. 
In the following list, the first figure represents the month, and 
the second figure the date at which the report was rendered. 
The small letters,a, b. c,d, ete., indicate the answers to the 
questions propounded in questions a, b, c, ete., just below 








HE following reports are a little pre- 
mature for some sections of the coun- 
try. The amount of new honey ta- 
ken, therefore, is probably considera- 
bly more than that actually reported 

at the dates given. We anticipated this in 
sending out the blanks to be filled out and 
returned ; but recognizing the very great 
importance of giving bee - keepers some 
knowledge of the scarcity of their product 
just at the present time, we thought best to in- 
sert this oe! in this number. Asa 
argo of the fullowing reports shows that, 

to within a tew days, only asmall crop 

* honey had_ been secured, comparatively, 
the wise bee-keeper will not be in haste to 
* Jump off” his honey, whatever amount he 
may have taken; nor will he be satisfied 
with a moderate price. Let the market 
call for honey, and let the price run up, as it 
must necessarily do. 

About a month from date we will try to 
get in another batch of statistics. 

The questions to which the correspon- 
dents reply are as follows : 


a. What is new comb honey selling at in your vicini- 
ty? 

b. What ia new extracted honey selling at? 

c. What per cent of an average crop of honey do 
you estimate has been secured in your vicinity this sea- 
son? Please answer this question simply by per cent; 
for instance, 50, 75, 175, or 200 per cent. 

d. How many pounds of honey, both comb and ex- 
tracted, have YOU taken from your own bees, and 
from how many colonies su far? 

e. Was the season with you this year good, average, 
poor, or bad? 

ALABAMA. 

W. P. W. Duke. Restichonnagh. S.W. 7-8. 

a. 12% to 1b. b. &e — . 200. d. An average of 70 Ibs. 
comb honey per Ae a _ Average. 

B. G. Lmateell, lg crag “K. E. 7-11. 

a. li to 16%. 12% tol’. ¢. About 80. d.On an average of 
65 Ibs. each, etn 20 colonies. e. A little above average. 

~~ M. Jenkins, tae ae Cc. +1. 

b b. WW: 12%. d. None. I run on bees and queens 
this year. e. Good. 
ARIZONA. 

Jno. L. Gre "eg. Tempe, C. 6-30. 

a. 10 cents. 6 cents; demand not cgone. ec. 0. d. 100 hives, 
spring count, have produced 6000 Ibs. °. Mardiy average. 

ARKANSAS. 
C. Behrens, Malvern. ©. 7-46. 

4 1614. b. 10. ¢ 9. d. 150 pounds comb honey from 10 col- 
onies. a. Average. 

W.H. —_ Lavaca. W.C. 74. 

a. lde. — c, 2. Our heaviest and white crop is obtain- 
a after July th from cotton blossom. Prospects are flatter- 

ng. e 
CALIFORNIA. 

Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, Independence. E. 7-2. 

a — h, oo new. Old,2Ib. cans, 2. 5b. cans, 50 ets. ; 

5-gal. ¢ ®@. «. Ve sf little taken yet. Perhaps lb to 20. 
d 1660 Tbs ene do not extract. I have some old ex- 
tracted on hand. e. Late, but fair. 





w. y- Be Duarte. 8, E. 74. 
a. Ibe. b. 8c. ©. 80. d. 1000 Ibs. comb, 300 Ibs. extracted; 15 

enlendes. e. Fair. 

R. Wilkin, San Buenaventura. S. W. 74. 

a.l0to8. ‘'b.5to 4 ag. ¢. WO. Senet aero aT 

G. W. Cover, Downieville. N.E.C. 7-45. 

oti 20. b. None. ¢. 100. d. None; working for increase. e. 

r. 


COLORADO, 
Mark W. see.. ee N.C. 7-2, 
a. 20. b. 15. 100. d. None. e. Fair. Season late. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Daniel H. Johnson, Danielsonville. E. 7-2. 
a. 20 to 25. b. Nearly the same, in jars of Lib. ¢. 0. d. 12 Ibs. 
from one colony only. e. Bad. 
DAKOTA. 
Thos. D. Lewis, Cando. N. 7-6. 
No bees kept here. Mine were all killed by a flood in the 
spring. 
J. Mickelson, Dalaherg.- 8 E. 7-3. 
a, b. % to 30 and 35. d. 1 have not taken one pound from my 
bees so far. 
FLORIDA. 


John Y. Detwiler, New Smstme. E.C. 7-4. 

a. 1. b. 10. ¢. About First extracting not complete. 
d. 1000 Ibs. from 36 +t nf and again full. e. So far, b 
= 4 home aptary of 40 colonies is ready for extracting. Thave 

en none; will average same as d, only 4 days later, owing 
to location. 

J. L. Clark, sptigshionie. W. 7-3. 

a.10. b. 7. c. 100. Ud. 3000 lbs. About 40 colonies. e. Aver- 
age fair. 

GEORGIA. 


T. E. Hanbury, Atlanta. N. 6-28 
a. None on market ; ordinary honey, 10c._ b. Very little on 
sale—not quoted. c. Fullaverage. 4d. 50 lbs. each from 14 colo- 
nies. e. Average. 
. P. H. Brown, Augusta. E.C. 6-29. 
a. 1 to®. b. to lb. ¢. 100. d. 1000 comb, from 12 colonies. 
I Rave 100 colonies. but all except the above were used for 
breeding queens, filling nuclei, and supplying shipments. e. A 
fullaverage. One pm + bee filled 125 1-Ib. sections. 


Walter McWilliams, Griffin. W.C. 7 7. 
a. 22 to 25; fancy higher. b. 20. 7% per cent, fall crop 
heaviest d. 403 from 10 colonies (ven tor queens). e. Good so 
ar. 


R. H. Campbell, Madison. C. 7-1. 

a. 10c. b. 8. ¢. 75 percent. Comb honey, 50 lbs. per colony. 
Extracted, from 30 colonies, 75 lbs. per co ony. e. Good aver- 
age. 

IDAHO. 

Seer a; -» Raves. 8. W. 7- 

b. 18. d. 150 from 6 colonies. e. Poor. 


ILLINOIS. 


a Femard, Fairfield. 8. 7-10, 
5. b. None. c¢. 10. d. 40 Ibs. from 20 colonies. 


Mrs L. Harrison, yr Cc. 7-9. 
»b. None. ¢.0. d. About 100 lbs. of extracted from 9 col- 
entee, e. Bad. 


Dr. Wm. Leers, Py ve 3 7. 

a,b. None. ¢ Very poor. White clover a)l destroy- 
ed ‘by frost; dia eth bine Ob alk: Blackberry, too cold; lin- 
den, lost by heavy rain. 

J. P. Adams, Paris. E. ie? 

a. None on the market. me. ¢. Not to exceed 10 pe 
cent. d. I had stands %.. 8 me all in fine condition. but 
have not taken a pound from them yet—none to take. e. Very 
poor. 


Cc. C. Miller, Marengo. N. 
a. None. b. None. C. 0. p. a e. VERY bad. 
INDIANA. 

™ #. Kloer, Terre Haute. W.C. 7-9. 

b. None. ¢.0. d. e. Between June 10 and 2, half of my 
old "bees and all brood serves living from hand to mouth on 
linden. Not an ounce of honey in any hive now. 

I. R. Good, Nappame. N. 7-4. 

a. None. b. None. ¢.0. 4.0. e. Bad. 

J. A. Burton, a 8.C. 7-4. 

a. 15 to%. b.8 ¢. 50. d. 450 from 8. e. Poor. 

IOWA. 

Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon. E. 7-6. 

oni We. b. None offered. c. %. d. 2% lbs. from 2 colonies. 

. Poor, so far; basswood just opening. 

BA chatatte —- w. —_ 

a. None o ering.» one. None. d. None, from about 
500 colonies. co. Bad. ae feedin say bese only poem oceee 
offi to keep them ak, Cold and wet weather during m 

the spring made the season so far worse than common. 

ugene Secor, Forest City. N. 7-3. 

eee aoe b. Di oo. ec. 5 percent. d. None, 35. e. Late 
—prospect fair. 

J. M. Shuck, Des Moines. 72. 

a. None offered. b. teen. ec. 10. d. None. e. Poor. Bass- 
wood not yet in bloom. 

J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville. 8. E. 7-2. 

a. 8c. b. 12Me. c. 2 per cent. d. None. e. Just beginning, 
two weeks late. 

KANSAS, 


J. B. Kline, Topeka. .. Cc. 

a, b. None. ec. d. 0. 
considered. 

B. F. Uhl, Boling. wg 74. 

a. From ih to 2c. b. I don’t know. ec. % per cent. d. I don’t 
eXtract. e. Average. 


78. 
10 colonies. e. Best, for all things 
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KENTUCKY. 

J. G. Nance, Belleview. 7-10 

a,b. None. ¢.25. d.30 lbs. from 3 colonies. 
any white clover at all; very few swarms. 

J. P. Moore, Morgan. N. 

a. 15 ae 10. ec. About 35. 
rearing. e. Poor. 

John 8. Sicaas: Winchester. C. 7-2. 

= . b. None. e. 40. d. 200 ibs. from 15 colonies. 
bac 

S &. Aue wr Hopkinsville. S.W. 7-6. 

5) per cent so far. d. 500 lbs. extracted from 

50 « soloaiie e. Poor so far. Itis too soon to give satisfactory 
answers to questions, from this place. 


e. Bad. Scarcely | 
Brood plentiful. 


6-30. 
d. My apiary is devoted to queen- 


e. Poor to 


LOUISIANA, 


J. W. K. Shaw, Loreauville. 8. C. 
a. 4 to 6c. 
this date. We raise — an queens. All honey goes to 
f+ed and give brood to nuclei, and to winter them. d. 110 
ibs. extracted, per colony. e. Good. The season was the best 
for years. The best prospects for fall. Rain in abundance. 
St. J. T. Moore, Monroe. N.C. 7-5. 
a. lb. b. 7%. ¢. 50. Lam runnin 
hives set onthe te for extracted, 15 gallons. e. Average. 


MAINE. 
J. Reynolds, Clinton. 8. E. 7-1. 
a and b. None yet. e. Cold, wet; season late. 


We aeeeee: Waterboro. 8.W. 7-5. 

a. 30c.  b. 2 c. 100. e. Good, so far, although the season is 
not over bo ay 

MARYLAND. 

8. Valentine, Hagerstown. N.W. 7-7. 

a = to 2%. b. None in market at present; would sell at 12 to 
15. About 20. d. Have tiered up and not taken any yet 
woe naming. e. Very unfavorable upto June. June, aver- 
age 

S. P. — er erry N.C 


| 


| 
b. 10. c. 75. 


Chas. L. Gough, Rock pring. E.C. 7-2 
a. None selling here. have not got it; worth about 15. 
d. 3 colonies 50 Ibs. e. Good last month. Bees are 
getting strong now. I had4swarms from 3 colonies. 

Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill. E. C. 7-6. 


a,b. None on the market. c. 40. d. None. I have worked 


200 coionies for raising queens, bees, etc. e. Average. 
James Parshall, Skidmore. N.W. 6-29. 
a. None to sell. b. None taken yet. c.0. d. 0; the season 


has not commenced for honey here yet. Bees are just com- 


} se to swarm. 


| prices. 


7-1. j 
b. 50 to 75e 2 ganee—siile sold. c. 100 per cent at 


for inerease. d. From 10 | 


8. E. Miller, Bluffton. E. C. 
a, b. — are governed by the St. Louis and Kansas City 
Not over 25 percent. d. 350 Ibs. extracted; 50 Ibs. 
comb from % colonies, spring count. e. Notaverage, so far— 
too much rain during basswood bloom. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
W.A.& E. E. Montgeonery, J Pickens. C. 7-3. 
a. 10e. b. 8e. 400 Ibs. comb from Il colonies; 255 


ibs. extracted, ®, Fanitota, We have not extracted close. 
pi agg a prosenty more in the hives now than we have taken 
ou 
NEBRASKA. 
Jonemte Wiltse. Falls City. 8. E. 7-8. 
16. b. 10 


c. 100. d. 700,50 colonies. e. 10 days late, but 


| eoed. We are having a fine flow of basswood honey. We 


a. We. b.1 c. 150. d. 600 lbs. from asian. e. Exceed- 
ingly good. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
kK. W. Lund, Baldwinsville. Py Cc. 74. | 
a. 18. b. None in market. . 6. d. 200 Ibs. comb honey; 9 


coionies. e. Good. 

Wm. W. Cary, teniih: N, 

a. No price established. b. 
colonies. e. Good so far. 

J. E. Pond, No. Aitabore. 8. E. 6-28. 

a. 2 to 30. b. 2to 2%. ec. 75 to 80. 
apiary wholly, and do not ‘expect from six colonies to get 100 
ibs of either. e. A fair average. 

MICHIGAN. 

S.C. Perry, Portland W.C. 7-9. 

a. b. None. ¢.0. d.0from 70. e. 

Matthias Schneider, Jr., MeIvor. N. E. 7-6 
b. 6 to7. ¢. About 75. d. About 1000 from 53 colonies. 


6-28 
is, retail. 


a. None. 
e. Poor. 
Harm. Smith, lonia. W.C. 749. 
a, b. None.” ec. None to speak of above brood-nest. I have not 


heard of a single pound yet taken. d.0. e. 

George E. Hilton, Fremont. W. 7-2. 

a,b. We have none. ec. None at present. d. None from 225. 
. Since the opening of clover it has been dry and hot; no 
lone y- 

T. F. Bingham, Abronia. 8. W. 

a. None to sell. . None in Sema: 
plete yet. e So far, poor. 

A. J. Cook, Lansing. C. 7-2 

a.b. None in the market yet. c. Season not yet opened. 
d. Nothing. e. Season just opening; at least 3 weeks behind. 

sy Dd. Catting. aoe. S.W. 74. 

20. d. 1088 comb. I nares put 35 colonies on 
cout Bot] BS but very few cases ready to come off. We 
don’t extract until it is fit to extract later in the season. 

James Heddon, Dowagiac. 8. W. 7-2. 

a,b. Nota drop = ed market. c.5 per cent. 
any atall. e. Very b 

R. L. Taylor, La “ E. 7-3. 

a,b. None to sell. ec. of1 per cent. 
e. Very poor. 


ec. 10. d. None com- 


d. Hardly 


d. None from 400 col- 
ones. 
MINNESOTA. 


A. F. E. Reig, 2 Messepe. E. 7-8. 
a, b. d. None from 40 colonies. e. Average. Your 
questions are fully 3 weeks in advance of season here and so 
can not be answered. 

D. P. Lister, Lac Qui Parle. W.C. 7-2. 

a,b. Nothing. d. Nothing; 22 colonies. e. Good. No honey 
yet. Basswood will commence about the tenth. 


W. W. Hamilton, Jackson. 8. W. 7-1. 

a, b,c. None taken off yet. d. None. e. Poor, bees scarcely 
making a ving ye. Some bee-keepers Save lost heavily by 
spring dwindling. 

W. Urie, Minneapolis. E.C. 630. 

a. No new honey in the market, but plenty of old. There is 
no new extracted in the — if there were any it would be 
worth 7 cents. c. There is no per cent secured yet. d. From 
my own bees I have taken no box nor extracted. e. Season is 
very bad thus far; nights and days are very cold. We have 
had two swarms only from nearly 100 colonies. 


B, P. Aspinwall, Harrison. C. 74. 
b. None on the meet, ce. No per 
No ame e. t our surplus from basswood 
fall flowers. Basawood * will not be in blossom before the isth 


inst. 
peor. 
E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas city. W ~C. 7-8. 
a. %atretail. b. atretail. ec. 33. 


cent as | Aen B 


c. 50. d. 500 Ibs. 25 | 


d.Irun an experimental | 


never have any surplus before basswood. 

F. Kingsley, Hebron. S.C. 7-1. 

a Imported, We. b. ieegorted, 15. ¢. Honey-flow begins in 
August from hartsease. d.0. Very little clover here yet. e. 
Prospectively good. 

J.W. Porter, Ponca. N.E. 6-27 

a,b. None in market. c.0. 4.0. e. Very bad. I have nev- 
er known any honey to be taken from’ bees in North Neb. be- 
fore basswood bloomed. From the last of June to Sept. 20 is 
our honey harvest. Clover is only just getting a foothold 


with us. T could get 25 cents per lb. for new comb honey, and 
15 for extracted at this time, if I had it to sell. 
NEVADA. 
E. A. Moore, Reno. W. C. 7-3. 


‘ 
a. b. None in market. c.0. d. 0; will extract in a few days. 
e. Average. 
NEW ep lg 

S. F. mend, Me Dorchester. C. 

a.20. b. Ite. 5. 4.0. e. _ ri i 

C. E. Watts, Rumney. C. 

a,b. None sold yet. e. Your hittle taken yet. d.0. 
not tell yet. 


J. A. Bachelder, Keene. 8. 


30 far. 


e. Can 


7-3. 
ce. 2%. d. 0 


a. 20. b. None in market. e. Poor. 
NEW JERSEY. 

J.D. Coles, Woodstown. S.W. 74 

a. 1&8. b. None. ¢. 140. d. 4 from. e. Good. 


NEW YORK. 
A. W. Smith, Parksville. 8. E. 7-9. 


a. 15. b. 10. ¢ 75. d. Very little tek«n cff yet. e. Too wet 


' and cold for the bees to get in good ccnc.tion for white clover. 





Not much basswood in this vicinity. 

P. H. Elwood, Starky a. Cc. 7-7. 

a.b. None. c.0. d.0. e. Prospect poor. Clover does not 
bmn much honey as yet,and basswood will be a very light 
100m. 

H. P. Langdon, East Constable. N. E. 
a None. b. 10. ¢,d. But little; clover 
not open yet. e. Poor so far. 

G. M. Doolittle, Borodino. C. 7-4. 
a,b. None. c. 0. Ofrom 2%. e. Average. No honey, ex- 
cept for breeding, in this locality so far. Basswood will open 
in about a week. 


7-6. 
light, and basswood 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Abiots i. Sateen, Goldsboro. E. 7-3. 
125 Ibs. from 3 colonies, 


a. 10 to 12%. b. None. c. 
queen- eating requiring all my bees and time. e. Average. 
ar 
G. Fenton, setae. w. 7-7. 
ot 16 to 0. b. 10 to 12%. e. 100. d. 800 from 20 colonies. e. 
OC 


.. > as noggin 8, E. 7-7. 
50. d. None taken off yet. e. Better 
than for past 35 yonee, , but not an average season for this local- 


Dr. G. i. oer’ mov ey are N.E. 7-9. 

a. 20. Ibs., a few sections only, from 3 
i’ wo vrais 

Chas. F. Muth, Cincinnati. 

a,b. None come inyet. c. 5. 
e. Very bad. 

ee H. Besse, Delaware. “ 79. 

b. b. ec BO. ome read) good, some 


d. e Ve 
onnane in ssnend and third ‘= of sections, and also in 2d and 
3d stories for extracting. 


A. B. Mason, Auburndale. N. W. 


8. W. 74. 
d. 150 Ibs. from 20 colonies. 


a. None; old, retail, 20. b. ens, ond retail, 15. c. 25. d. 0. 
e. Poor. 
cumaow, 
J. > Rusk, Milwaukee. N.W. 7-5. 
a. 16. b. 10. ¢.50. d. ‘weolonics. e. Bad. 
ras e Ebell, Baker City. E. 


6-30. 
a, b. None. We have had no new honey yet. One swarm 
ouky, heard of. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Geo. A. Wright, Glenwood. N.E. 7-2. 
a,b. None sold yet. 
d. ‘Very little. 
locality. 


ec. Lean’t tell. Mostly on the hives yet. 


. Fair. Your questions are too early for this 
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S. W. Morrison, Oxford. S.E. 74 K. E. Tongue, Hillsborough. 8. W. 7-5. 
a. 2. b. bs, ¢. 100. d. 1000 from 10 colonies. e. Very good; a,b. None. ¢. The weather is too rainy here. If we don’t get 


white-clover season ended, shorter period than usual. Bees 


are now on chestnut-blossoms, and spoiling the stores. 

Watts Bros., Murray. C. 7-5. 

a,b. None. ¢. 3. 4.0; 3% colonies. e. Poor. 

M.H. Tweed, Allegheny City. W. 7-10. 

a,b. Not a pound offered in Pittsburgh or Allegheny yet. 

J.H. Johnson, Middaugh. E.C. 7-1. 

a. %. retail. b. None. ec. Perhaps 50. d. 3100 Ibs. comb honey, 
from 76 colonies. e. Good season. 

Geo. W. Miles, Teepleville. N.W. 7-10. 

a. 14. b. None. c. 50, d. 100 Ibs.,2 colonies. 
swer this question; too early in the season. 


e. Can not an- 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


H. T. Cook, Paris Mountain. 7-6. 
a. 10 to tie. b. None. ¢. Can't tell. From April 29 to May 10 
there was an abundant flow. Very little since. d. From 0 to 


1844 Ibs. per colony, 23in number. e. Good and bad. 


W. J. Ellison, Stateburg. C. 7-2. 
a WtoPk. b. Sand. ¢. 150. d. I don’t know. e. Good 
J. D. Fooshe, Coronaca. 7-3. 


a W b &to9. ¢. 0, extracted; comb honey, failure. d.15 
colonies, 300 Ibs. extracted; 10 for comb, nothing. e Poor. 
The cold rainy weather in May cut the crop short here, and 
bees have barely made a living since 

TENNESSER. 

W.H. Greer. Paris. N.W. 7-7. 

a. Pe. b.W. c¢. 80. Not 100, because preceded by a very 
bad season. d. 150from 10. Small, because [ worked for in 
crease and from weak stocks. ¢. Average. 

G. B. Cartmell, Jackson. N.C. 7-10. 

a.10 and 24k = b. None. ¢. 100. d. 300 Ibs. from 6 colonies. 
e. Good. 

TEXAS. 

L. Stachelhausen, Selma, 8.C. 7-2 

a. 8tol2¢. b Sto: hard to sell. 
110 colonies, spring count. e. Good. 

J. EK. Lay, Halletteville. S.F. 7-1. 

a. None. b. 10. ¢.50. d. 720 from 30 colonies, e. Average. 

J. P. Caldwell, San Mareos. S.W. 6-29. 

a. 10. b. 8 ©. 100. d. 2500 Ibs. from 70 colonies. e 


ce. 150 d. 11,000 Ibs. from 


Fair. 
UTAH. 

G. N. Dow, Salt Lake City. C. 6-30. 

a. 12!4¢, wholesale. b.6 to 7. ¢. 75. d.8 colonies, 100 Ibs. e. 

Average. 


VERMONT. 
JE Crane, Middlebury. W.C 630 
a.b. None. c.25. d.No new honey yet taken from hives. 
e, Season good, but most of our surplus will be taken in July. 
Howard J. S.nith. Richford. N.C. 7-3. 
c. No honey taken ¢. Season has been very bad 
VIRGINIA. 
J.W. Porter, Charlottesville. C 


4 
a. li. b WW. ©. 65. d. 1000 Ibs. from 130. e. Poor; quality 


unsurpassed. 
H. W. Bass. Front Royal. N. 7-4. 
a 12. b None. e¢. Too previous. d. Nexttime. e Average 


J.C. Frishee, Suffolk. SE. 7-7. 

a ls b 1 ©.75 d. Nominally none, having run for in 
crease. e. Good. early. Bad, later. 

H. W. White Broad Run Sta. N. 7-9. 

a. 10 to 15. Lb. sections. b. None. c. 150. d. 20 per cent of 40 
eolonies. e. Very good for a short season. 

James E. Duvalls, Bellefair Mills. E. 7-6. 

a 12%. b.0. ©. 3844. d.7lof comb honey, from 24 colonies. 
e. Poor. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Will Thatcher, Martinsburg. W. C. 

a. From 12'¢ to 15. b. 10. 9 per cent comb produced here to 
one of extracted. ¢. To present date. 40. d. Ext. none; I have 
about 1200 Ibs. comb honey, tiered up on 20 colonies. e. The 
season has been a fair average. 

J.C. Canehart.St. Albans. S.W 7-1 

a. to W, retail. b. 10 to 124, retail 


"> 
ante 


¢. 100. d. 600 Ibs. from 


wrun for honey. e. Fair. 

M. A. Kelley. Milton. 8S. W. 6-30. 

a. 2%. b. 8'g. ©&. 150. d. Comb, 600; extracted, 250; total, 
80 from 48 colonies, so far. e. Fair. 


Pil 


J. A. Buchanan, Holliday’s Cove. N. 7-7. 

a, b. None. ¢ ad 2000 Ibs. so-called “ honey-dew,” as 
black as tar. and about as heavy in body, from one hundred 
colonies. e. Bad—never saw as poor up to date. 

Nimshi Nuzum. Boothsville. N. 7-49. 


a... b. 10. ¢. 100. d. 600 Ibs., 8 colonies. e. Good. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
W. W. Maltby, Port Angeles. N.W. 74 
a,b. None. ¢.75. d. Have taken none. 
John D. Goe. Mossy Rock. 8S. W. 7-3. 
a. 18 to %. b. 8 c¢. About 0. e. The season has been very 
backward, raining most of the time; honey comes in very 
slowly. 


e. Good. 


WISCONSIN. 
Frank McNay, Mauston. C. 7-4. 
a,b None. ¢.0. d.0from 240 colonies. e. Bad. 
George Grimm, Jefferson. 8. E. 7-3. 
a, b. None. ¢ 4.0. e. Poor. 
E. France, Platteville. 8. W 
a.lhavenone. b. 10. €.0. 
8. L. Freeborn, Ithaca. 
a,b. None. ¢.0. d.0. 


3 FR 
d. 2800, 431 colonies. e, Poor. 


8.W. 7-1. 
e. Cold and backward. 





basswood we shall not have any; will have to feed bees. 
Very small amount. has been so small that we have not 
weighed it. There has been only 20 per cent taken from 100 
colonies, 


J.C. Sayles, Hartford. S.E. 7-3. 
a,b None. ¢.0. 4.0. e. Bad. 


Joshua Bull, Seymour. E. 7-9. 

a.lhb and 18. b.8and 10. c¢.50per cent from clover. d.1 
have not removed much surplus yet (bees cap their honey 
of d goud fide throws Webewodd, Which te eee eh biaadiguee 

WYOMING TERRITORY. 

G. G. Mead, Ferris. 8S. 7-9. 

a, 2. b, 10. c, Above the average. d, Have not gathered 
my honey yet. e, Good. 

We find, upon calculation, that asummar- 
ized statement of the foregoing reports stands 
as follows: (a) The average price of comb 
honey throughout the rural districts of the 
U. 8. is very nearly 16 cts.; the average price 
of extracted, 11 cts. In pace 8 down over 
these reports we tind that comb honey is sell- 
ing ina good many places for 20, 30, and 35 
cts. We observe, also, that in other districts 
it is selling as low as 5 ets.; that extracted 
bears very nearly the same proportionate 
variations. Doth comb and exracted sell for 
a great deal less in the South than in the 
North. This is largely attributable to the 
fact that the honey of the South is inferior 
to that of the North. It is also interesting 
to note that, in the rural districts, honey 
brings a much higher price than in the cities. 
Producers should not fail to take this into 
consideration when about to dispose of their 
crop. 

The answers to question (c) we have not 
summarized. As regards question (d), we 
find that the average number of pounds per 
colony, secured by those who report any- 
where from 0 to over 100 1bs.,is only 16. The 
large number of those reporting zero (53) re- 
duce the average very materially. Counting 
out this number, the average would be 36 in- 
stead of 16. In looking down over the sta- 
tistics we find there are only two who have 
reported as high as 100 pounds per colony. 
One is L. Stachelhausen, Selma, Tex., one 
of our German correspondents. From 110 
colonies he secured 11,000 Ibs. of honey. (We 
congratulate you, friend 8.) We discover 
that there are very few who obtained over 50 
Ibs. Quite a number secured rho be or 10 lbs. 
per colony. E. France, one who has obtain- 
ed in former years such enormous yields from 
so many colonies, has secured this year less 
than 7 Ibs. per colony from his 431, up to date 
of July 2° (We condole you, friend F.) To 
question (e), 20 report the season good; 17 
average ; 12 fair ; 21 poor; 20 bad. 

Putting the sum of the numbers correspond- 
ing to good, average, and fair, over against 
the numbers corresponding to poor and bad, 
the ratio stands 49 to 41. In a word, not 
only has a very small crop of honey been se- 
cured, but the season with nearly half of 
those who reported to (@) has been poor. 
Taking it all in all, it is discouraging; but 
we must not be discouraged. 

The average date at which the reports 
were given is July 4. Please bear this in 
mind, then, that the foregoing summary ap- 
plies to and up to about July 4. Since that 
time the outlook for the bee-keepers may 
have been changed quite materially. We 
shall see when our next batch of statistical 
reports is produced, a month from date. 
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FOUR-PIECE SECTIONS VS. ONE- 
PIECE. 





FRIEND J, A. GREEN GLVES US SOME EXCELLENT 
REASONS, PRO AND CON, 


ROM the fact that there is such a diversity of 
opinion in regard to these two styles of sec- 
tions, it is evident that both kinds have their 
merits. In this article I will try to compare 
these fairly. 

“One great advantage that the four-piece has over 
the other, is, that it may be, made of much nicer, 
whiter wood. This is certainly something to be con- 
sidered. We want our honey to look as nice as pos- 
sible. Whether or not there will be sufficient in- 
crease in attractiveness to pay for the extra cost 
and trouble, each must decide for himself—with 
the help of the one to whom he gells. If I thought 
that a crate of nice boney would bring a centa 
pound more in poplar sections than in those made 
of white basswood, I should probably want poplar 
sections; but I very much doubt that any one 
would give me the extra cent. 

Another advantage is, that this hurd wood does 
not absorb honey that gets daubed on the outside 
of the sections, and it may be washed off without 
injuring their appearance as much as is the case 
with basswood. However, you have no business to 
get honey on the outside of sections, so this does 
not amount to much. 

It is claimed for the four-piece, that, because the 
entrance extends clear across the section, and is usu- 
ally made wider than is common with the one-piece, 
it is easier to see the combs and thus judge of their 
condition without removing them, also allowing 
bees to be shaken out more easily. The one-piece 
is better made in this respect than it used to be, 
and I see no reason why the entrance should not 
be made full bee-space on each side; that is, so 
that, when two sections are placed together, the 
opening between shall be scant *j of aninch. This 
is when separators are to be used. Without sepa- 
rators, % inch is sufficient. The entrance, too, 
should be made as long as possible. 

A serious objection to the one-piece section is, 
that in all supers from which they are to be remov- 
ed by pushing or pounding on the bottom, they are 
liable to be broken in the operation. When the 
sections all come out in a body, though, as in the T 
super, there is not so much danger of this. 

Another objection that is a serious one to those 
who do not use separators is the projecting corner 
on the bottom piece. In sliding sections past each 
other, if one is built out alittle beyond the sides, 
the corner of the other will dig into the comb and 
reduce, the nice section of honey to a dauby mess. 
Of course, bee-keepers will not do this often; but 
commission men and the general customer do not 
know any better. Then these same projecting cor- 
ners are a hindrance in shaking bees out of supers. 
The first and third of these objections are entirely, 
and the second partially, obviated in the two-piece 
section, which has one side as in the four-piece and 
the remainder in one piece. This dovetailed side 
should be the bottom of the section and not the 
top, as seems to be the idea of some manufacturers 
who persist in sawing that obsolete groove along 
the center. 

I like these two-piece sections. They are strong- 
er against pressure on the bottom than the one- 
piece, do not have the “ naughty corner,” except at 





the top; look better, bees shake out better, and you 
can tell ata glance which is top and which is bot- 
tom. Combining nearly all the advantages of the 
four-piece they are not so expensive, and do not 
take so much time to put together. 

The time required to put the four-piece together 
is one of the greatest objections to their use. It 
does not amount to much when one has only a few 
to put up; but when it comes to thousands it be- 
comes important. They are frailer than the one- 
piece (except that they will stand direct pressure 
better), especially when the section is not built full 
of comb, and are somewhat more liable to be in- 
jured in cleaning. Of course, they are strong 
enough when glued; but while | have never glued 
any sections, I should think it would be a dauby 
and wearisome task. The V-groove section could 
be glued if desired, making a stronger and neater 
job than with the four-piece. 

The first cost of the four-piece poplar section is 
considerably greater than that of the one-piece; 
and by the time they are ready for market, the dif- 
ference is increased. That extra cent a pound 
might pay me for using’ them, but I am sure I do 
not want to use them unless | can get it. 

Dayton, Lil., June 22, 1888. JAMES A. GREEN. 


Oe oO 
HONEY FROM HARD MAPLES. 


MKS. CHADDOCK SUGGESTS THAT IT IS POLLEN 
INSTEAD OF HONEY THAT THE BEES GET. 





OW much honey do bees get from the hard ma- 
ple? We have them in our dooryard, and 
they were in bloom two weeks, and the bees 
fairly roared about them. I watched them 
at work, and it seemed to me that they did 

not stay long enough at one blossom to suck nectar 
from it, but just rolled and tumbled the stamens 
about as though they were hunting for something 
that they never seemed to find; then on the wing a 
moment, twisting the legs together in a most fran- 
tie way, then to another «luster, and the same hur- 
rying-scurrying motions. They worked on the ma- 
ples: only when the days were warm. On coolish 
days they flew away somewhere and came back— 
some of them with a differently colored pollen on 
their legs, most of them with nothing. They came 
to the well for water, and it seemed to me that, if 
polien were all that they got from the maples, they 
might as well be working away at them. 

I see, in examining the stamens of different flow- 
ers, that there is a white sticky substance on most 
of them, wound carelessly round the pollen grains, 
something as an ear of corn might look after be- 
ing thrust through a thin spider’s web. Now, is 
this sticky substance propolis? and do the bees get 
some of it out of flowers if they want it? and if this 
sticky substance is propolis, it would be easy to see 
why bees gather pollen better on warm days than 
on coolish ones. This substance is very tenacious. 
A thread of it will lift half the pollen on one sta- 
men—a thread that is invisible to the naked eye. 
I killed a few bees as they attempted to enter the 
hives. Only one of them had honey in the honey- 
sac, and I am inclined to think that it was old hon- 
ey that the bee had carried from the hive. But 
finding no honey in the bees would not prove that 
the maple-blossoms contained no honey. They 
might yield enough to make the pollen stick togeth- 
er, and still the bee have none to carry home in her 
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sac. So with what I have investigated as to wheth- 
er maple-blossoms yield nectar, I have come to the 
conclusion that I don’t know. Is the nectar ever 
in the stamens? Seems to me that the tube, or cup, 
that all flowers have is the place for the nectar. 

1 like to look at flowers under the magnifier. The 
most dull and insignificant flowers are then gor- 
geous and beautiful. The currant, gooseberry, 
sassafras, and maple are all interesting. But the 
most delicate and beautiful of all that I have seen 
is the cherry. The petals look as if one could almost 
see through them, while the many stamens spread 
every way. Nature seems to be very free with her 
stamens, placing them not only where they are 
needed, but also where they are not needed. I find 
that the maple-blossom has eight (or seven) stamens 
protruding from its bell-shaped flower. No more 
are to be seen anywhere; but in some days—a 
week perhaps—when the wings are balf grown, if 
we turn down the husk that was once the flower we 
find six more stamens, with the anthers bigger and 
more full of pollen than any of the eight that pro- 
truded from the flower. Now, these six stamens 
are useless. No bee, no insect of any kind can get 
to them to carry the pollen away, and the seed in 
tbe seed-pod is much too far along to need pollen. 

MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill., May, 1888. 


Mrs. C., | am afraid you are getting into 
deep water; and | am afraid that even our 
botanists have not sufliciently considered 
the things you tell us about, to be able to 
explain it all. Ihave noticed a good deal 
that ne tell us, and I have often wondered 
whether anybody else had enjoyed looking 
at the little insignificant flowerets as I have 
with the aid of a microscope. The currant 
and gooseberry flowers are indeed gor- 
geous, with even a magnifier of small power. 
I cannot give up thinking, however, that 
our bees get honey from hard maples; butall 
I know about it is, that the trees are roaring 
with them, and when we tip up the combs, 
the thin honey runs out, and it tastes so 
much like our best evaporated maple syrup 
I can hardly think there is a mistake. How 
do you know that this second crop of six 
stamens is useless? May be they are, as 
you say, useless to the bees; but don’t you 
suppose, my pore friend, that maple-trees 
know what they are doing, and what they 
are not? Where is there a botanist to help 
us? 

SO rrr ep i 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW VEIL. 





BETTER VENTILATION NEEDED. 





DITOR GLEANINGS:—A good deal has been 
said about bee-veils; but the right thing has 
not as yet been arrived at. The present veil 
is entirely too hot. It acts on the principle 
of the Charter Oak “ wire-gauze ovens *’—the 

gauze of the wire or veil does not permit the heat 

from the face to escape or the cool air to come in, 
and, as a consequence, our hot breath, and heat 
from our faces, render the veil unbearable, and re- 
sult in headache, reddened eyes, and parched 
skins, which are almost cooked by the extreme 
heat generated under these veils. 

Now, the point to be arrived at is for some in- 
ventive genius to invent a veil, with openings or 








meshes at least half an inch long, and a little less 
than bee-space, so arranged that a bee can not get 
through it, but at the same time the hot air can get 
out and fresh cool air can come in. The present 
veil is the worst thing connected with bee culture. 
The heat that is retained is unwholesome, unbeara- 
ble for any length of time, and prostrating. We 
want a vei! that will let our breath and heat pass 
off, and the cool, pure air to constantly take its 
place; and until we have such a veil there will be 
no comfort in bee-keeping for those who wear a 
veil, and almost every bee-keeper has occasion to 
wear one occasionally. 

The man who will invent such a veil as I speak of 
will not only be a benefactor to mankind, but he 
will reap a large profit from the same. I should 
think that some wireworks company could do some- 
thing in this direction. Perhaps a half-inch rim of 
thin zine, punched like your honey-boards, and 
tacked toa hat, and a veil to that, might answer 
the purpose. The punched holes, if they are a little 
less than bee-space, might let out the hot air and 
let in the cool. At any rate, a veil of the kind 
mentioned is badly needed. Who will supply it? 

Atlanta, Ga., June 27, 1888. T. E. HANBURY. 

We recognize to a certain extent some of 
the difficulties you mention; but such a 
bee-veil as you describe in your letter, even 
if it could be made, would not be bee-proof. 
A mesh #4 inch long, and a little less in 
width than zine perforations, when wrin- 
kled, folded, or bent up, would let the bees 
pass through readily. It is true, heavy wire 
could be used, but that would obstruct the 
vision so as to be objectionable. We have 
in former times written the manufacturers 
of wire cloth, and we found that a large 
mesh of fine wire could not well be made. It 
seems to us you very greatly overdraw the 
disadvantages accruing from the use of 
veils already in use. Those we sell will 
never cause a person’s face to become parch- 
ed and almost *‘ ccoked,”’ as you express it. 


EL 
ANTS. 





PROF. COOK TELLS US HOW TO GET KID OF THEM. 


AM troubled very much with a gray ant which 
infects my hives and honey-house. As soon 
as a stand gets a little weak, the ants will eat 
every egg in the brood-cell and thus stop 
brooding. They will kill bees, and, I think, 

sometimes even kill the queen. I have tried every 
thing that I can hear of for killing them; but so 
far I have not been successful. I can not find their 
nests. What will kill them? J. W. TOWNS. 

Verdugo, Cal., June 10, 1888. 

Prof. Cook replies as follows : 

It is always best for inquirers to send specimens 
of the insects that trouble them, then there can be 
no mistake. Mimicry is so strong and common 
among insects that many mistake one insect for a 
totally different kind. 

There are two good ways to destroy ants. One 
is to find their nest and makea hole in the center 
of it with a crowbar or other iron rod, then turn in 
half a gill of bisulphide of carbon, and immediately 
fill the hole and cover it with a little clay, which 
should be tramped down. The liquid quickly va- 
porizes, and kills all the ants. Like gasoline, this 
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liquid is very inflammable, so it must not be ex- 
posed, either the liquid or vapor, to the fire. 
Another way is to mix a little London purple 
with thin syrup, and inclose it in a box with wire 
gauze so tbat the ants can reach it, but not the 
bees. I have thus poisoned ants in the upper 
story of chaff hives inearly spring. A.J. CooK. 
Agricultural College, Mich., June 23, 1888. 
Friend Cook, I want to ask you about the 
term *“‘mimicry.’’ I presume you mean by 
this that nature seems to delight in copying, 
or making insects that very much resemble 
others. The remedy you give, in arrangin 
London purple with a feeder, covered with 
wire cloth, so the ants can get at it, and not 
the bees, is very ingenious. It would not 
answer, however, to leave such things lying 
around loose, or we might have our bees 
poisoned before we know it, through some 
accidental injury caused to the poison-trap. 


— EE oe 
HOW TO MAKE “GOOD” CANDY GOOD. 


J. D. FOOSHE TELLS US HOW HIS WIFE DOES IT. 





> MONG the queens which we have re- 

ceived from the South in mailing- 

cages, we observe the very noticeable 

fact that those from J. D. Fooshe al- 

ways came in the best condition by 

far, and, with scarcely an exception, the 

bees and queen were just as lively as when 

taken directly from the hive. Believing 

that this difference was entirely due to 

candy and feeding too, that our candy was 

inferior to Fooshe’s, we wrote him request- 

ing him to tell us briefly how he made his. 
Tis letter is as follows : 

Friend Root:—My wife has always done that; and 
when she read your letter we got your price list and 
compared your way of making with ours; and we 
find this difference: You say, * Take thick honey 
and stir in pulverized sugar till it makes good stiff 
dough, and then let it stand untii it is hard enough 
not torun. Instead of stirring sugar in thick honey 
we take good thick honey and warm it thoroughly 
so as to become very thin, and stir pulverized su- 
gar in it until it becomes a stiff dough; and after we 
have stirred in all the sugar the honey will absorb, 
we take our hands and work it well; for in working 
it with the hands the honey will absorb more sugar; 
and when sufficiently worked we roll out in sticks 
and lay them separate. It is then ready for imme- 
diate use. My wife adopted the plan of heating the 
honey, because it makes it work easier; and since 
you have called attention to the difference between 
my candy and others, I suppose therein lies the 
secret, if any there be in it. When you stir pulver- 
ized sugar in thick honey it is hard to tell when you 
have got it to a proper consistency for warm 
weather or for damp weather. If the weather is 
very warm, and the heat of bees together will 
cause candy made with thick honey to run (in damp 
weather it is very much inclined to run) the bees 
often get daubed with the honey; but if you will 
think of it, if you heat the honey until it is very 
thin (without boiling), and let it take in all the su- 
gar you can work init, neither damp weather nor 
heat will cause ittorun so asto daub the bees. I 
think your plan all right for making candy to lay 
over clusters of bees to feed them; but for proyi- 





sioning cages to ship queens in,we ought to be care- 
ful that it be of a proper consistency. The finer the 
sugar, the better the candy. J.D. FOOSHE. 

Coronaca, Abbeville Co , 8. C., June 25, 1888, 

Friend F., we are very much obliged in- 
deed for a description of your method of 
making candy. When our honey is candied 
we always melt it, and I believe our wom- 
en-folks usually heat it before adding the 
sugar. Very likely they do not heat it as 
much as you do. No doubt many of our 
readers will be glad to profit by the instruc- 
tions you give. 


———, <i ire 





ITEMS OF EXPERIENCE FROM MBS. 
AXTELL. 





MRS. AXTELL’S BEE-BONNEY, ETC. 


RIEND ROOT:—I am very sorry that my bee- 
bonnet has given 80 much trouble. I had no 
thought of any thing but a hint that might be 
ahelp to some middle-aged lady who might, 
like myself, find a hat a burden to wear. | 

had no thought that our brother and sister bee- 
keepers were so inconsiderate that a mere mention 
of athing was going to cause them to rush for it 
whether it was best for them to have it or not. 

The loose piece in front of the bonnet should not 
have been sewed down flut over the forehead, but 
to the front of the hat, so as to project forward, 
and thus shade the face from the sun. 





THE SEASON. 

We are having very cool weather for the month 
of June—rainy, cool, and cloudy. The consequence 
is, bees are getting but very little honey. Weak 
colonies get just enough to keep up brood-rearing, 
and strong colonies are keeping their combs well 
filled with brood, which is not always the case ina 
heavy honey-fiow, so that, if it does come off warm 
by and by, we may yet have a honey-flow and some 


swarming. 
DARK HONEY. 


The honey they have been getting thus far is 
very dark. I took off six finished sections a few 
days since, of the darkest honey I ever saw, of a 
whole section. I have before seen a few cells of 
dark honey, but not a whole section. Our honey is 
always very white, from white clover, in the month 
of June; but as it has been so rainy fora few days 
past it is being taken out of sections to the brood- 
nest. We hope soon to have better weather for 
honey-gathering, as these protracted rains have 
caused the white clover, that was so badly killed 
out, to come on vigorously. 

I think bee-keepers who hold on and keep their 
colonies strong, will, before the close of the season, 
be rewarded for their toil. We have found bee- 
keeping to pay well, taking one year with another, 
and we can not always tell just when the honey- 
flow will come, so that, if we wish to catch the flow, 
we must keep our bees strong all the time, for it 
takes a long time to build up a weak colony, and it 
does not cost a bee-keeper any more to keep strong 
colonies than it does to keep weak ones. Strong 
ones will find honey where weak ones will starve. 

We often get our largest crop of honey in the fall, 
from the middle of August to last of September. 


FEEDING CUT-LOAF SUGAR NOT A SUCCESS. 
Last fall we thought we would lengthen out our 
honey store to the bees by feeding cut-loaf sugar, 
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where the bees had about half enough stores, as we 
had seen it recommended for feeding bees. We 
accordingly bought two barrels of it and laid it in 
piles on strips of wire cloth above the frames, in 
such a way that the bees could have full access to 
it. But this spring we found it was worse thana 
failure, as bees ate but very little of it, and it had 
to be gathered off and melted. It made work that 
amounted to nothing, as it was too hard and dry for 
them to eat. 

We fed in all about seven barrels of sugar, the 
bees not getting a living until about the l4th of 
June, at Home Apiary, and the 10th of June at 
Timber Apiary. 

We have found no way that was satisfactory to 
feedin the hives. The butter-dishes were so frail 
that they spilled when the quilt was laid over them. 

For weak colonies we tried several ways of feed- 
ing in hives, and finally we made a long trough and 
tacked strips together, spaced apart like the Root 
grooved feeders, and laid in the honey-feeders and 
fed outdoors. Bach apiary would take up a pailful 
of thin syrupin half an hour. Perhaps we fed our 
neighbors’ bees some, but there was the consolation 
of no loss or harm being done, and the labor was 
much less. Feeding 200 colonies of bees in the 
hives daily, or even once a week, is no light job, 
especially when we have to melt the sugar on the 
kitchen stove and take it four miles away to feed 
bees. 

Mr. Axtell and I both conclude that it will be our 
last feeding of bees if we can help it, except by set- 
ting in brood-combs filled with honey kept on hand 
for that purpose. We can get honey enough to sell, 
and for the bees, usually, with less expense than 
feeding sugar, when we bring into account the labor 
of feeding. No doubt it may pay others to feed, 
under other circumstances, year after year, but it 
does not pay us; bees can usually gather it for us 
cheaper than we can hire help to do the work or do 
it ourselves. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Warren Co., Ill. 


I should think that the dark honey you 
mention, Mrs. A., was honey-dew. It is 
very bad to come in just as white clover 
stops. I think that the cut, or loaf sugar, 
would have been a success had you placed 
something over it, such as a bowl or small 
crock, so the moisture from the breath of 
the bees would condense on the sugar and 
cause it to liquefy. I agree with you, that 
outdoor ree is an immense saving of 
labor, and | like the idea of helping our 
neighbors’ bees, except that it may induce 
them to hang around and try robbing when 
the feeders are empty. 





A MODIFIED T SUPER. 
SOME OF ITS EXCELLENCIES AND DEFECTS. 








T various times we bave illustrated and 
described some forms of shallow sec- 
tion-crates. On page 436 for 1887 ap- 

ars an article and cut from E. 

retchmer, describing his shallow 
crate. On page 285, current volume, is il- 
lustrated and described Grimm’s section- 
ease. Our friend Mr. G. W. Harrison, of 
Copley, O., working along in the same line, 
and desiring to get something cheap and 


dividual sections when filled, and the sub- 
stitution of empty ones, has made the fol- 
lowing modification of the T super. The 
idea is not new, but it contains some fea- 
tures which we thought best to call atten- 
tion to. Itis simply aframe made out of 
stuff about { inch square, said pieces being 
fastened together at the corners, as shown 
in the agurine. The two end-pieces have 
each two saw-kerfs, into which is slid the 
uprights of aT tin. These are then secured 
by means of a wire nail driven in at each 
end of the T. 























FIG. 2. 


Figure 1 shows more exactly the manner 
of construction. Fig. 2 represents the same 
when filled with sections. 

You will notice that the T tins are fasten- 
ed permanently lengthwise of the frame. 
Indeed, in so shallow a case it is not neces- 
sary to have them removable. As in the T 
super, no bee-space is provided below. To 
close the ends of the sections, a board of 
suitable size is used at each end. Two of 
these are held tightly to the sections by 
means of acoid tied around, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Friend Harrison’s letter relating to 
it is as follows: 


Friend Root :—1 consider this the handiest and sim- 
plest crate that I ever used or handled. It has given 
me the best results of any crate I have ever used, 
and itis no new thing or experiment with me. I 
have used them for the last three seasons, this 
being the fourth, and the longer I use them the bet- 
ter I like them. The model I sent you is designed 
to be used on the Simplicity or one-story chaff hive, 
and over or on top of your new zine or any other 
honey-board (of the same size), giving 4-inch or %- 
inch bee-space on the top of the honey-board. It 
can also be used without the honey-board, and can 
be tiered up to any desired height. In using this 
crate I find that the sections are more easily got 
at, and can be removed more readily than from any 
other arrangement I have ever used. 

My way of using this crate is to leave it on the 
hive during the whole season or time in which I 
desire to secure surplus honey. I remove the full 
sections as soon as they are ready to come off, and 





which would permit the easy removal of in- 


fill up the center with empty sections, and move to 
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the outer edge of the crate those sections which are 
nearest completed, but not yet ready to come off. 
I use the one-pound open top and bottom sections, 
to prevent the bees from coming out at the top of 
the sections. I put onan enamel cloth, or any other 
cover that can be easily rolled back or removed, 
when necessary to look in at the top of the sections. 

Another reason why I like this crate best is be- 
cause I can raise the whitest and cleanest honey in 
it of any crate I ever used; simply for the reason 
that the honey can and should be removed just as 
soon as it is fit to do so. 

Another reason is, I have fewer unfinished sec- 
tions left on hand at the end of the season, for I 
take off only the full, or finished ones, till in the 
fall, when I take my crates and all off. 

Copley, O., June 18, 1888, G. W. HARRISON. 


As friend H. says, this case is designed to 
be used in connection with a honey- board ; 
but he says it can be used without one. 
hardly think that many of those who have 
had the pleasure of using a honey-board 
would think of using such a crate placed di- 
rectly upon the brood-combs. The bottoms 
of the sections, unless otherwise protected, 
would become soiled, and daubed with bits 
of burr-combs, and this, but few bee-keep- 
ers would tolerate, especially those who ma- 
nipulate large apiaries. 

t is true, it can be tiered up, but, we 
think, not as rapidly as the T super or some 
sort of arrangement which provides for a 
bee-space between two tiers of sections. 
As there is no bee-space in the frame itself, 
and no projecting sides or ends to raise the 
second tier 2 in. above the lower one, one 


in contact with the one below. The conse- 
quence would be, that the bees would chink 
propolis in the.interstices formed by the up- 
per and lower tier of sections. The bee- 
space might, it is true, be provided for by 
laying quarter-inch strips on top and at 
each end of the lower tier of sections. In 
the T super, a bee-space is left on top, and, 
tier up as high as you may, each layer of 
sections will be a bee-space from the other. 
Friend Harrison mentions the facility with 
which the finished sections can be removed 
and empty ones slipped in their place. This 
is quite an advantage, where one has time 
enough to examine whether each section is 
filled out enough to be removed. But in ex- 


tensive apiaries, where large quantities of | 


honey are being produced, the apiarist could 
hardly afford the time to take out and re- 

lace individual sections. By means of a 
follower such as friend Miller has described, 
we have found that the whole contents of 
the T vr can be emptied en masse almost, 
as quickly and easily as one individual sec- 
tion can be picked out. Friend Harrison, 
however, does not pretend to be an extensive 
bee-keeper, and has designed this case more 
for the convenience of the smaller bee-keep- 
ers like himself. 

As to the expense of this arrangement, 
we find, upon a little figuring, that it costs 
very nearly as much as the T super, and 
that, too, without its attendant advantages. 
It is true, the pieces poenpontn the frame 
can be made of culled stuff, odds and ge 

u 


that would otherwise be thrown away; 


We | 
© FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 





| judge that a microscopical societ 


frame of sections would rest directly on and | 8°me way got to blundering in the 





any one who has had experience in the way 
of handling culled pieces will know that it 
costs nearly all itis worth to redress them 
into something else useful. Again, in order 
to give sufficient rigidity to the frame, the 
corners should be halved. This in itself 
likewise increases the expense of construc- 
tion. It is true, there are no side-pieces, as 
in the T super; but there are loose end- 
pieces, so that nearly all the difference in 
the amount of lumber used is, that the T 
super makes use of the sides while the 
frame dispenses with it. But the absence 
of this amount of lumber is fully compensat- 
ed in the extra expense incident upon con- 
structing the frame. We had hoped to con- 
struct them cheaper than the T super, and 
thus make them for those who desire some- 
thing cheaper. 








EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 








As a protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 








ANOTHER BATTLE TO FIGHT IN THE CAUSE OF 
JUSTICE AND TRUTH. 
T reall 


seems as if the prince of dark- 
ness himself were massing all his ener- 
ies to do us harm. Not only have 
1eedless men _ enlisted themselves 
against us, but from the following we 
has in 
ark: 
Mr. Root:—Herewith you will find a slip clipped 
from the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture, on which 
I should like to hear your opinion through GLEAN- 


INGS. 
HONEY. 

The Microscopists’ Society of St. Louis held a 
very interesting meeting recently. The subject 
was * Honey,’ and many specimens were produced 
by the members. Of the several hundred samples 
of honey not one was imitation, but the majority of 
them were adulterated with such stuff as glucoge, 
grape sugar, etc. Pure honey has the greatest 
amount of pollen, or dust from the flowers, whieh 
sticks to the legs of the bees as they gather the 
honey. The total absence of this pollen, which on- 
ly shows under the microscope, is proof that the 
honey is a fraud. The grades are determined by 
the amount of pollen in each sample. The mem- 
bers will make further research and report at the 
next meeting. Wetrust the good work will go on, 
and we will helpto break up this traffic in adul- 
terated foods so hurtful to the sale of pure goods — 
something in which every farmer in the land should 
be interested. 


The mischief-makers seem to have learned that it 
is too thin to say that honey is adulterated with 
cane sugar, as the former frequently sells for less 
than the latter,therefore they resort to grape sugar 
and glucose with which to adulterate their scandal- 
ous reports. Is it possible that the majority of the 
honey found on the St. Louis market is adulterated? 
If so, it is no wonder the St. Louis commission men 
are obliged to quote honey as low as 4% cts. at 
times. Is it not possible that the St. Louis Micro- 
scopists’ Society know less about honey and the 
resources from which it is obtained than they do 
about microscopes? and might it not be that one 
good chemist who knows how to analyze honey, 
would find less adulteration than a dozen micro- 
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scopes? For my part I can not believe that deal- 
ers make such a wholesale practice of adultera- 
tion, and I feel sure that not one in a hundred of 
our honest honey-producers would resort to so vile 
a practiee. The editor (I suppose) comments by 
saying, ‘‘Wetrust the good work will go on,” ete., 
and atthe same time he is publishing an article 
which is detrimental to the honey-producer and 
the honey-trade in general, in the very columns 
which he pretends to devote to the interest of bee- 
keepers. Would it not be more becoming in the 
editor and the Microscopists’ Society to investigate 
and try to learn when and where this aduiterating 
is done, and talk less about it until they can expose 
these adulterators, if such there be? 

Bluffton, Mo. S. E. MILLER. 

Ido not know exactly where the trouble 
lies, friend M., but Iam _ sure the statement 
is not true, that several hundred samples of 
honey were all adulterated with glucose, 
grape sugar,etc. I am very much obliged 
to you for forwarding us the paper. I have 
had some correspondence with the editor of 
the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture, and he 
is surely a good man. and I hereby implore 
him to lend us his aid to get at the truth of 
this matter. Let these microscopists and 
State chemists get some bees of their own, 
and see whether the honey the bees gather 
from the flowers is adulterated or not. 
They surely ought to do this, before they 
make wholesale statements so damaging to 
our industry. ‘There are plenty of good 
honest men in the vicinity of St. Louis who 
ure bee-keepers. Let them test some sam- 
ples of honey directly from the hives, and 
then we shall know whether it is possible 
for a chemist or microscopist to detect the 
difference between grape sugar secreted by 
the flowers and that manufactured. We 
should be very glad indeed to have the bee- 
men in the vicinity of St. Louis help us in 
this matter, for such a statement as the 
above clipping must not go unchallenged the 
rounds of the press. Prof. Cook has influ- 
ence among scientific men, and [ wish he 
would help us to correct the error, for er- 
ror or blunder it certainly is. 

rr oO 


RAMBLE NO. 3. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


OSIAH ALLEN. dropping into Saratoga Springs 
from arustic locality, enthusiastically called 
it paradise; therefore when we entered the 
place we were also impressed with the in- 
creasing size and beauties of the place, 

though we were frequent visitors. Whatever there 

might have been of an vesthetic nature in my mind, 
it was shattered as soon as we entered the business 
portion; for the president could not pass a grocery 
store without exclaiming, ‘There is where I have 
honey for sale! This grocerisalive man.’ Then 
grasping me convulsively by the arm, and pointing, 

“That’s my honey in that window; see my card at- 

tached.” 

Our stay in Saratoga was necessarily brief. Hav- 
ing had our dinner and arest of an hour for the 
pony, we were on the road again, by Congress 
Spring, the famous Geyser, and the Spouting Spring, 
on toward Ballston Spa, another pleasant manu- 
facturing village and summer resort. 


oO 


Nl 





Asking a person the distance, he replied it used 
to be six miles; but since the road has become such 
a thoroughfare for travel it has been beat out and 
stretched to seven miles. Six or seven asthe case 
may be, itis a beautiful drive, and much enjoyed, 
if we may judge from the number of fine turnouts 
seen upon the road. Seven miles and not a bee- 
hive in sight. It is evidently a poor locality for the 
raising of honey. 

At Ballston we commenced to inquire the direct 
way tothe home of J. 1. Parent, or to the town of 
Chariton. We were directed first to Hop City. We 
therefore made that our objective point, and antic- 
ipated the pleasure of passing through another 
thriving village, and perhaps a pleasant summer 
resort, with growing hops, and their aroma filling 
the air. The president seemed to have a strong ob- 
jection to the smell of hops, and we had hardly got 
a mile away from Ballston when he began to smell 
hops. 

The country here began to show signs of better 
soil and better crops. We occasionally passed small 
apiaries, and we judged, from the fields of buck- 
wheat, thata great amount of honey came from 
this source. President P., however, could not get 
over the smell of hops. The aroma grew stronger 
and stronger to him, and I feared the smell would 
be too much for him. The last person we passed 
gave the distance—one mile—and we began to look 
for the spires of a city and the polesof hops. We 
at last drove up toa lone blacksmith shop, and in- 
quired of a trampish-looking individual where we 
could find Hop City, when he exclaimed, “This are 
the place!” 





“THIS ARE HOP CITY.” 

In answer to the question, ** Where’s the hops?’ 
he said, ‘ Bless ye, there’s ben no hops hyar, as I 
knows on.”” We drove on in silence for some time, 
when my companion remurked that it was an unu- 
sually fine day, but said nothing more about hops. 

We now began to inquire for the residence of 
J. 1. Parent, the noted bee-man. The first man in 
answer to our query said: ** Keep right along un- 
til you come to the end of the road, then turn to the 
left, then to the right, and get further instructions 
from the next man you meet.’ Pony Nig began to 
speed out a little faster. She was evidently disap- 
pointed and disgusted over Hop City as well as the 
rest of us,and was doing her level best to shake 
the dust from her feet, when, sure enough, we 
ecarae plump up against a wall at the veritable end 
of the road. 

We, however, got ourselves out of this entangle- 
ment, and turned short off to the left, and soon found 
another long stretch of straight road. Our next 
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query, and, in fact, several subsequent ones, elicted 
the same answer, “ Keepright along until you come 
to the end of the road.’’ The reason for so many 





END OF THE ROAD. OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS LIT- 
ERALLY. 

ends to the road is obvious when we look at a map 
of Saratoga County. The roads in this locality are 
laid out in regular parallelograms; but instead of ly- 
ing in regular order, every adjoining parallelogram 
is jogged down several rods, making a road quite 
difficult to follow to any given distant destination. 
Near sundown we drove up tothe fine residence of 
Mr. Parent, and found a hospitable welcome. 

We had become acquainted with Mr. Parent at 
the Saratoga County Fair, where we found him en- 
terprising enough to have on exhibition a fine lot 
of honey, also supplies, and black, Italian, and 
Holy-Land bees, in observatory hives. Mr. J. I. P. 
is the senior member of a family of five brothers 
and one sister. The father and mother are on the oth- 
er shore, and the teachings of the parents have left 
here a Christian household which, we are sure, will 
be reunited in that better land, with not one left 
out. We think the entire neighborhood must par- 
take largely of this nature, for the locality is 
known as “ Peaceable Street.’’ One of the brothers 
isa physician, and is building up a good practice 
right here in his ccuntry home. Another is prepar- 
ing for the ministry. The rest, I believe, are agri- 
culturists; and, while &ttending much to farm du- 
ties, J. I. makes a specialty of bees, having, if I re- 
member aright, 100 colonies in the home yard, and 
50 in an out-apiary. Mr. P. runs his apiaries for 
extracted honey, believing that less work is re- 
quired than when run for comb honey. If his bees 
seem to be getting ahead of him while he is busy at 
some farmwork, he adds another story and tiers up 
until a lowery or leisure day comes, then all hands 
attend to extracting. Swarming,in a great mea- 
sure, is kept down, and a large yield is obtained. 
Mr. P. also finds time to manufacture several thou- 
sand pounds of foundation, fully equal to the cele- 
brated make of the Dadants. Mr. P. is the man 
who, a few years ago, got out material for 100 hives 
on a Barnes foot-power saw, and, though it tooka 
great amount of kicking, he is enthusiastic over 
the machine. Bee and medical literature were 


sandwiched on the table, and no one need tire for 
material to interest. At the time of our visit, all of 
these young men and the sister were living in sin- 
gle blessedness. Ata late hour we retired, and our 
slumbers were only occasionally disturbed by Pres. 
P. shouting, in his troubled dreams, about the smell 
of hops and Hop City. 


THE RAMBLER. 





DOES HONEY EVER COME FROM THE 
BODY OF TREES? 


SOME INTERESTING EXTRACTS FROM JOSEPHUS. 


|RIEND ROOT:—In GLEANINGS for May 15th, 
1888, page 387, you print a letter purporting to 
come from some newspaper reporter, relat- 
ing toatree which yielded great quantities 
of honey through a faucet inserted in its 
trunk. Of course, every sensible reader ought to 
know the whole thing as related by that reporter is 
a canard, and that such reporter certainly depend- 
ed on imagination for facts. But from your foot- 
note to that article one might get the impression 
the big bee-man, A. I. Root, thinks it impossible to 
obtain honey from trees, or that no tree will pro- 
duce honey unless it is first deposited there by 
bees. Suchan idea might be misleading, for it is 
well known that nearly all kinds of vegetation con- 
tain sweet in greater or lesser quantities. Go to 
a newly cleared piece of ground on a warm day in 
early spring, and you will find bees working about 
the stumps of newly cut trees, which would not be 
the case if there were no sweet to be obtained from 
the flowing sap. You have doubtless noticed how 
eager children are to lick the ends of hickory logs 
soon after cutting, and how even older people rel- 
ish *‘sugar-water,”’ and how poplar and other bloom 
yields or secretes honey so bountifully. This only 
proves that it is there—that the sweet (honey) exists 
in the different kinds of vegetation; and since it is 
so much more abundant in some kinds than others, 
may we not reasonably inferthere may be such a 
tree that will produce honey directly from its 
trunk? 

This, however, is only inference. But we are not 
left alone with inference for proof that such a tree 
exists. In ‘‘Wars of the Jews,”’ Book IV., Chap. 
VIIT., Sec. 3, Josephus tells us, in a certain plain 
“There are many sorts of palin-trees, different 
from each other in taste and name; the better sort 
of them, when they are pressed, yield an excellent 
kind of honey, not much inferior in sweetness to 
other honey. This country, withal, produces honey 
from bees,” ete. 

When I read the article referred to in GLEANINGS 
I wondered whether or not this reporter had seen 
one of the species of palm-trees referred to by Jo- 
sephus, and endeavored to create a sensation by 
drafts upon his imagination. Josephus does not 
say honey came directly from the trunk of this 
tree, but that certainly is the import of the pass- 
age. I never saw this tree, but have wondered as 
to its nature. If it is porous, and the pores filled 
with honey, the tough or woody part must be of a 
soft nature to yield to pressure sufficiently to cause 
honey to exude. If it is no more porous than our 
oak or ash, [am unable to see how pressure could 
be applied to bring forth the honey. If only an 
orifice is necessary to let the sap (honey) flow, as 
with the maple, Isee no necessity for the ‘ press- 
ure” of which this author speaks. But of its ex- 
istence I have no doubt, and I should be glad to 
see a minute description of it. 

GEORGE WISEHEART. 

Iola, Clay Co., Ill., June 24, 1888. 


Friend W., most of us know very well 
that the sweet substance exuding from cer- 
tain kinds of hickory-trees will compare 
well with the finest honey known; but as 
you would have to sacrifice a valuable tree 
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to secure, say, a teacupful of the honey, it 
would not be very practical. I am glad you 
called my attention to it, however, as it set- 
tles the fact that growing trees may yield 
nice honey. The important question in re- 
a to the palm-tree honey is something 
ike the above. Would you not have to 
sacrifice a valuable tree, besides the time 
and trouble ? 


Heaps or Grain - 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 














HOW LONG MAY EGGS REMAIN AND YET HATCH 
OUT LARVA? 

SHOULD like to have this question answered: 
How long will eggs remain and then hatch out 
and make workers or queens? I took a queen 
out April 27th; 30 days after that date 1 found 
young bees and drones sealed up, and others 

about ready to seal. Now, this nucleus had a 
queen-cell all the time. In 33 days they had a vir- 
gin queen hatched. Will you be so kind as to give 
me some light on this? BENJ. BOLINGER. 

Pleasant, Tenn. 

Some years ago, friend B., quite a busi- 
ness was done in sending larve for queen- 
rearing, by mail. In our investigations at 
that time, we discovered that eggs would 
keep but a very few hours, when taken out 
of the hive ; and it can not be temperature 
alone ; for when the proper temperature is 
maintained, the eggs seem to dry or shrivel 
uy, and are no good. It has been suggested 
that the bees keep the eggs covered with a 
milky food, especially when they are nearly 
ready to hatch; and we had our greatest 
success when only a limited number of eggs 
was given to a nucleus or strong colony. 
The bees, in their anxiety to get brood, 
would cover these eggs, or minute larve. 
with a profusion of the milky food ; and in 
this condition, during the warm weather of 
midsummer, the larvze would live without 
the agency of bees for between two or three 
days, but not often longer than two days. 
We used to charge 25 cents for a piece of 
comb containing larve of the right age. 
This piece of comb, in favorable circum- 
stances, would give perhaps a dozen queens; 
but there were so many failures that the 
whole business was abandoned. I do not 
think it possible that eggs or larve can be 
sesamiae» in any possible way so long as 30 

ays. Friend Doolittle, however, thinks 
the bees have a secret known to themselves, 
of keeping eggs or larve for a considerable 
number of days, when circumstances make 
it advisable for them to do so.—It is hard 
to explain the matter you mention. My 
opinion is, however, that more such cases 
are caused by a queen getting into the hive 
unexpectedly. (Queens frequently get into 
the wrong hive after a wedding-flight. 

FORCING BEES INTO SUPERS. 

IT have at present 60 colonies of bees. There is 
plenty of white and alsike clover in bloom, but not 
much honey yet. There seem to bea good many 
buds on the basswood, but it will be late. I clip all 





my queens before they commence swarming. 
When they leave the hive I move the old colony to 
a new stand, and leave the new one on the old 
stand. I then get my honey from the new swarm, 
but fail to get any comb honey from the old one. 
They get to be strong, but will not go above. They 
will fill the brood-nest full. If I extract it they will 
fil] it again, but will not go above. It stops all aft- 
er-swarming. What canI do to get them above? 
Would it be advisable to take out the frames that 
are filled with honey, lay them away for winter, 
and contract the brood-nest? Will that send them 
above? W.G. WADSWORTH. 
Pittsford, Mich., June 30, 1888. 


Contract the brood-nest to about 6 frames, 
as you suggest in your last paragraph, and 

ut in dummies to fill up the vacant space. 

f your bees still fail to go above, put a sec- 
tion containing a little honey in the super. 
This will generally have the desired effect, 
if honey is coming in as it ought to come in 
in order to obtain surplus honey. 


DON’T NEED CHAFF PACKING IN SOUTHERN MIS- 
SOURL. 

On page 485, Mr. Agnew recites his experience on 
chaff packing. I wish to say to Mr. A. and others 
in our latitude (37 and 38), in what is termed the 
Mississippi Valley, and probably all south of this, 
unless it be in the Allegheny and Rocky Mountains, 
that we do not need chaff packing and cellar winter- 
ing. Itis extra expense for no pay. I have had 19 
years’ experience here, and know what I am talking 
about. I always winter on summer stands; and if 
my bees are putin proper shape in September or 
October I would not give a nickel per colony to 
have them insured to winter. I have over 200 colo- 
nies scattered in different locations. We never 
lose any by spring dwindling. We lose some few in 
spring and fore part of summer, for lack of stores, 
swarming out, etc. A. LISTON. 

Virgil City, Cedar Co., Mo., June 22, 1888. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE DOWN SOUTH. 

Brother Root:—I got ot you two 5-ct. papers of 
Grand Rapids lettuce-seed,-one of which I sowed 
the 6th of Febuary, in boxes, and transplanted in 
March. The other paper I sowed late. The first 
paper did well, and I should want no better lettuce 
for the table. The last sowed came up well, but the 
eut-worm played havoc with them. Only about 
half a dozen pjants were left. Ihave some of the 
former planting seeding magnificently. They arc 
“Grand,”’ sure enough. It would make you glad to 
see how the lettuce grows in our sunny South. If 
no calamity comes upon the plants, I shall have 
more seed than I need. GLEANINGS comes to us 
always with much choice reading. You are doing 
a nobler work by its publication than promoting 
bee culture. J. H. STRONG. 

Atoka, Tenn., June 19, 1888. 


THE “GRAND RAPIDS” LETTUCR, ETC. 

I see you make mention of the Grand Rapids let- 
tuce. I sowed some seed in February that I re- 
ceived from you. Five stalks are all that I can see 
forming seed. They are 18 inches in diameter. I 
tell you they are beauties. Don’t you think a deep 
pan or box, covered partly with wire, with glass in 
front, would bea good queen-trap for those who 
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clip their queens’ Ifthe pan were set in front of 

the alighting-board, the queen would pass in but 

could not climb out, it being too smovuth and steep. 

The pan would have to be shaded, if the apiarist 

could not be on hand. I should like to see it tried, 

but I do not clip my queens. 8S. HEATH. 
Rimer, Pa., June 27, 1888: 


Friend H., our old friend father Quinby 
developed the idea you mention in regard to 
keeping the queens in what he called a 
**queen-yard.”’ I do not know how much it 
is in use. We have not heard much about 
it for some time. 

THE SQUARE-FRAME QUESTION FOR DOOLITTLE. 

A. 1. Root:—I was greatly interested in Mr. Doo- 
little’s article setting forth the advantages of a 
square frame. 1} should like to ask him if the Lang- 
stroth frame would not meet his views admirably 
as to the “springing” of bees, if they could be stood 
on end? Would not the cluster be more nearly 
“natural” in form than it would be in a hive carry- 
ing the Gallup style of Langstroth frame? 

Des Moines, Iowa, June 19, 1888. J. M. SHUCK. 

Mr. Doolittle replies : 

For asmall cluster of bees, no doubt but that the 
L. frame stood on end would do well, if only three 
or four were used; but when the eluster came to 
expand with its growth it would not accommodate 
them as wellas the Gallup. A hive a foot square 
and a foot deep seems tu come the nearest to the 
natural wants of the bee of any yet devised, and 
will give more swarms and more honey, if properly 
managed, than any other form known; while by 
contracting it, it can be made to suit the wants of 
any thing. All there is against such a hive is that 
it requires more work to rightly manage it. 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A LET-ALONE HIVE, AND SOME OF ITS ADVAN- 
TAGES. 


This part of Tennessee is along the foot of the 
mountains, and is very fertile. The meadows and 
roadsides are white with clover-blossoms, and the 
ridges are full of sourwood and chestnut. I never 
saw such an abundance of white clover. I asked a 
farmer whether it had been sown. ‘“Sown!” said 
he, indignantly, “it is the worst weed we have.” 
Just think of calling white clover a weed! Bees 
seem to do very well, but they are kept in box- 
hives, except in a few instances where the farmers 
have “‘ patent hives,’’ made with swinging frames 
and eight-pound glassed boxes in the cap. None of 
the farmers ever open the brood-nest, and I do not 
suppose that they could, as the combs must be 
built in every direction. Still, they are willing to 
pay $3.00 for the advantage of a cap worth less than 
50 cts. This has suggested to me the propriety of a 
** Let-alone hive.’”” What would a hive made of two 
Simplicity stories, with slats like top-bars of 
frames, nailed across the top of them for the combs 
to be fastened to, and furnished with T supers in 
upper story, cost? IT know it seems wrong for a 
bee-keeper to suggest such a thing, but such hives 
would be better than box hives, and nearly as 
cheap. H. R. TALCOTT. 

Williamsburg, Tenn., June 24, 1888. 


Such a ‘*‘ Let-alone” hive as you mention 
in your letter would cost about the same as 
an ordinary hive—perhaps a little less. We 





would suggest to you, however, that a bet- 
ter way would be to purchase a regular 
movable-frame hive; and if you want the 
frames fixed permanently, nail them down 
and the bees can have it all to their own 
sweet will, if they like. The reasons you 
propose for the use of ‘\a Let-alone”’ hive 
are very good; but a movable-frame hive 
might be ‘‘let alone” just as long as the 
bee-keeper chooses; but should occasion 
demand it, its inside condition can be ex- 
amined. 


DOES A VIOLENT CLAP OF THUNDER PREVENT 
QUEEN-CELLS FROM HATCHING? DOES IT 
WAVE A SIMILAR tNFLUENCE ON 
DUCK EGGS? 

Have you ever found in your experience, or 
heard through others, whether violent claps of 
thunder, such as accompany a discharge of elec- 
tricity when it strikes, for instance, a trce near the 
apiary, would injure queen-cells about the time and 
just after they are cupped? My reason for usking 
you is, that about the first of this month I had 18 or 
20 nice queeu-cells, some not quite capped over, 
and some finished. A violent thunder storm came 
up, and a large cottonwood-tree was struck about 
300 yards from my apiary. The clap of thunder ac- 
companying it was very loud and startling. Well, 
only two of those cells hatched, and those two have 
not laid up to date. The reason I ask the question 
is, we have had another storm since, and I have 
lost some more queen-cells. There is a current su- 
perstition among the negroes here, that thunder 
spoils duck eggs. A. W. TUFTS. 

Musson, La., May 28, 1888. 


Friend T., I do not believe that the thun- 
der and lightning had any thing to do either 
with the queen-cells or duck’s eggs hatch- 
ing. A good many times, when queen-cells 
do not hatch, we have tried to get at some 
reason for it; and shaking, at a certain 
stage, will destroy the vitality of the cell. 
This fact prevents sending queen-cells by 
mail, which matter comes up every little 
while. The shaking must be quite violent, 
however, to kill the queen At a certain 
stage, the embryo queen may be taken out 
of the cell, examined and put back again, 
without any apparent injury. I do not be- 
lieve that thunder and lightning injure 
duck’s eggs, for nature seldom makes a 
blunder of that kind. 

SAWDUST FOR POLLEN, AND A REASON GIVEN AS 
TO WHY THE BEES GATHER IT. 

Will you allow me to call your attention fora 
moment to your editorial comments on pollen from 
sawdust, May 15? You express a doubt as to its of- 
fice. If you think for a moment, you will remem- 
ber that one of the laws which govern the digestion 
and assimilation of food by the animal economy of 
man and beast requires that a certain per cent shall 
be of some woody or fibrous substance, which pass- 
es through the digestive organs unchanged, its 
office seemingly being a medium of carriage of the 
elements taken up by the secretive ducts; and as it 
is passed along through the abdominal cavity it 
earries with it the waste passed off by the organs 
which actin this capacity. We have read thata 
dog fed upon concentrated food, such as fine flour, 
sugar, gluten, etc., will starve after a certain time; 
also that animals transported by water, if deprived 
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of course food, and fed on grain alone, soon de- 
vour pieces of wood, shavings, ete. In the Ameri- 
can people, the use of concentrated food tells its 
tale inthe horrors of dyspepsia. Why should we 
not find this same law extending to insect-life—the 
sume wise power created both? The office of pollen, 
from whatever source it comes, then, is to provide 
this substance, which is insoluble. If you attempt 
to dissolve bee-bread in boiling water it will be 
found that a large portion remains intact. My ob- 
servation convinces me that the mature bees use 
pollen for food a> well as for the immature fed lar- 
viv, or some substance as a substitute. 

Bakersfield, June 4, 1888. W. A. WEBSTER. 

Friend W., you are a scientist, and I have 
no doubt but that you are right. You do 
not mention graham bread, but I presume 
it comes in on a line with the facts you have 
given us. I know that horses and cattle 
must have hay or straw, or some substitute, 
and very likely it is. toa certain extent, the 
same with bees. 


THE SMOKER WITH THE NEW VALVE. 
The use of a loose valve in the Clark smoker isa 
great improvement, as the air enters the bellows so 
eusily that there iscomparatively no draft through 
the tube, On page 321 you say: “Ifthe bellows be 
worked, fire-box downward, the valve drops, and 
docs not immediately respond to the compression 
of the bellows.’ This can be easily remedied. To 
work the smoker with the fire-box downward is the 
most convenient way to use it; and to have the 
valve respond promptly when thus used, simply 
place the valve on the board next tothe fire-box, 
and the weight of the valve will promptly close 
when the bellows ceases to expand. The heat from 
the fire-box does not hurt the valve, as the current 
of cold air continually cools it. E. KRETCHMER. 
Coburg, Montgomery Co., Iowa, Apr. 26, 1888. 
With us it is much more convenient to 
use the Clark with the fire-box upward ; and 
hence for us the valve is better where it is. 
Perhaps it is habit. 








CLOVER NOT KILLED OUT. 

During the past winter a number of prominent 
bee-keepers have expressed the opinion that the 
dry seasons had killed out the greater part of the 
white clover, and that the honey crop was likely to 
be short this season. Experience in this locality 
proves that white clover is not killed by drouth. 
Last autumn, before the rains came, our pastures 
were as bare of vegetation as if grass had never 
grown there. In these same fields there are now 
more solid acres of white clover in bloom than I 
ever saw before. We have had abundance of 
spring rains, which, I suppose, accounts for it. 
Bees are doing well, with good prospects ahead. 

Browntown, Wis., June 19, 1888. H. LATHROP. 


HONEY-DEW THIS YEAR. 

Since looking over your A B C book we have been 
‘having a great amount of honey-dew in the moun- 
tains of this latitude. I went into the woods to get 
aswarm of bees early in the morning, and found 
every thing covered that evening. I took a piece 
of oil cloth and spread it over some low bushes and 
brush, where there were no trees or brush over it 
—nothing but the clear sky. The next morning, 
before sunrise, I went to it and found it glazed 
over with a sweet sticky substance. I brought it 





home and washed it off, and it made the water 
quite sweet; so if your bark-louse exuded this 
sweetness it did it on the wing. Bees are doing 


remarkably well in this section. 
W. L. SHIDELER. 


Esculapia Springs, Lewis Co., Ky., June 24, 1888, 
CARPENTER BEES—COPULATION, AS SEEN BY AN 
EYK-WITNESS. 

The earpenter bees have been one of my earliest 
sports; and while ] have never yet been able to see 
a queen-bee meet the drone, I did have the opportu- 
nity to observe the a_t between two carpenter bees, 
about the middle of last April, as 1 was working in 
my turnip-patch (you see, friend Root, I have a 
vegetable crop for recreation, work, and profit too, 
as wellas yourself). I heard the hum of bumble- 
bees on the wing, and, looking up and around, it 
was some time before I could locate them, though 
very soon twoof them came tumbling down over 
and over to the ground. Thinking it was two of 
them fighting, as they often do, I started on with 
my work; but soon hearing them again, and look- 
ing, Isaw them rising up from the ground in the 
air. I then, for the first time, noticed that they 
were in the act of copulation, and then I began to 
observe them more closely. I observed that they 
were male and female, the latter being more light- 
colored, and some larger. The twain rose in the 
air some 30 or 40 feet, and down they came again, 
pretty soon, to within a few feet of me. That they 
were attached as we often see the common house- 
flies, was plain to be seen. About the time I had 
made this observation they arose in the air, and 
time after time descended to near the ground; but 
not quite reaching it any more, they made off, cir- 
cling upand down till 100 or 125 feet away, then 
they rose to a height of 75 or 100 feet, and flew pret- 
ty nearly level, as far as I could see them, some 300 
feet away, and they were still attached. 

The carpenter bee here in the South bores holes 
about ‘4 inch in diameter, in the spring of the year, 
into our hard pine-wood plate and rafters, under 
sheds and houses, and rear their young in them. 
Their holes are bored in about one inch deep, and 
then several inches at right angles, in the hardest 
of our woods. ABBOTT L. SWINSON, 

Goldsboro, N. C., May 30, 1888. 


IN SECTIONS—A GOOD SUGGES- 
TION. 

I have just been reading your article on page 44, 
in regard to the exact width of sections to fill the 
case, no more and no less, and that you had been 
severely censured by some one for having sections 
run 4 in. seant to the foot. Now, it seems to me 
that any one who knows any thing of the nature of 
basswood would not muke any such complaint, as 
it is very susceptible to dampness, and even adamp 
atmosphere affects it quite perceptibly. I always 
order my sections a little larger or wider than I 
want them, asI can easily make them narrower; 
but if too narrow I can not make them wider, and I 
prefer to plane the edges, as they will unavoidably 
be a little uneven, and I have a board made level 
with acleat nailed on one end and side to hold the 
sections on edge, and I then take as many sections 
as I can plane well, from 25 to 50, and set them all 
together on edge against the aforesaid cleats, to 
hold them true; then with my plane (which every 
bee-keeper should have and know how to use)I 
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take off a little from each edge, which makes them 

allsmooth and even, and of the desired width, and 

does not affect the bee-space in the least. 
Grandville, Mich., June 13, 1888. J.S. WARNER. 


MILLER’S FOUNDATION-FASTENER, 

In the comments made on my foundation-fasten- 
er, described in GLEANINGS for June 1, it is asked 
if the plate does not become overheated. When T 
notice it is getting too warm I remove the lamp, 
and continue working until the plate is sufficiently 
cooled. There is one point of importance in con- 
structing the fastener. When adjusting the iron 
plate, set it so that it will press on the section at 
least ‘44 inch from the center, and slide along on 
the wood the rest of the way. It thereby heats the 
wood where the melted edge of the foundation 
strikes, insuring a firm adhesion. This is the best 
machine for the work I have seen in nine years’ 
experience. It takes but afew minutes to get the 
knack of using it, and, once under way, it makes 
things fairly fly. Try one, and see for yourself. 

Drownville, R. I., June 15, 1888. A.C. MILLER. 

Very likely your arrangement, friend M., 
is a better one than the cne I brought from 
Utica; but we certainly did not lay that one 
aside after trying it for only a few minutes. 
Our hands used it at different times, day 
after day, until they were not ~~ disgust- 
ed with the machine itself, but, I fear, with 
myself also, because I told them I felt sure 
that it would werk nicely when they got 
acquainted with it. 


BLEACHING BEESWAX. 

What is the best method for bleaching beeswax, 
in a sort of wholesale way? What is the best meth- 
od for removing all dirt or settlings that may be in 
beeswax, so that it may be perfectly free from all 
impurities? J. LINGENFELTER. 

Akin, N. Y., May 9, 1888. 

Friend L., we can not tell you very much 
about the bleaching of beeswax, for it has 
been decided by abundant experiments that 
the bee-keeper who uses it for making 
foundation does not want it bleached, even 
if it could be done for nothing. The best 
way, | believe, to remove its impurities is to 
ps it melted for some time in oblong 
tanks so the dirt can quietly settle to the 
bottom. The old-fashioned way of bleach- 
ing beeswax was to expose it to the light of 
the sun, in thin sheets or ribbons. The 
modern way, I am sorry to say, has been by 
putting in parafline. Nobody wants any 
paraffine in foundation, however, especially 
after he has tried using the combs made 
therefrom during our hot summer weather. 


THE NAMELESS BEE-DISEASE, PROBABLY. 
Many bees with me, fully grown, are dying, with- 
out apparent cause. Many, as they emerge from 
the cells, are dragged out, and thus lie around till 
death relieves them. A quivering, or shaking, as 
if from extreme weakness, is one of the most strik- 
ing symptoms. Several colonies thus waste away 
just about as fast as they increase in numbers. 
Pasture could hardly be better. About one-half, 
say 50 out of 120 colonies, are storing surplus rap- 
idly, while the others, with full and great abund- 
ance of flora, drag on just about ‘‘soso.” I have 
changed boxes, always scalding out clean, many 
times, those worst affected; but this gives no relief 





that I can perceive. With this disheartening state 
of my little companions and fellow-workers, and the 
continuous attacks upon the whole place, and es- 
pecially the honey in the hives, of multitudes of 
ants, leaves me at times well nigh subdued or 
whipped out. The most effective remedy with the 
ants I find is coal oil, applied upon them wherever 
found in numbers or scattered,and also in their 
dens. IL apply this with an atomizer, so that many 
ants may be dosed with a small quantity of oil. 
Prescribe for the ills of my bees, if a remedy is 
known. B. C. VANDALL. 
Monterey, Cal., May 20, 1888. 


From your description I should say your 
bees have the nameless bee-disease, deserib- 
ed in the A BC book; and the only remedy 
we have discovered so far is to give the col- 
ouy anvther queen. When the new bees 
hatch, so far as my experience goes, there 
will be no more of the quivering or shaking. 
It seems strange, however, to think that 
there can be fifty colonies in your apiary, 
thus affected. I would advise you to try 
getting queens from some locality where the 
trouble has never been known. 





ANOTHER SECTION-FORMER. 
As there are so many patents being applied for 
on section-folders, I want to tell you how I make 
one, before somebody gets a patent on 
oS. itand compels me to pay fora right to 
use it. 
MY Take a box, such as you pack 500 sec- 
tions in; turn it up edgewise and sit 
down astride. Fasten a board or plank, 
13; thick, to the front end, so as to come 
high enough to be convenient to work. 
Make a sort of bootjack in the top at an 
exact right angle, thus. Tack a piece of 
| __j} bweard on the back side, high cnough so 
that the upper corner of the section when folded 
wil! come a little above it. Now puta handful of 
sections in your lap; take one in the left hand, and 
press the middle joint firmly into the bootjack (I 
can’t think of any better name). Bend one end in 
before lifting the left hand, then the other. A few 
light raps with a mallet or hammer will give as 
square a section as can can be made with any fold- 
er. For small children to use, I would put a small 
block at the upper corner, so that the ends could 
not be bent in too far. I have not broken a section 
in using mine. This might be improved by having 
a bench and foot pressure to fasten the ends. 
Saybrook, O., June 5, 1888. S. H. Hovuan. 











WHY IT PAYS TO HAVE HIVES MADE BY 
WHO MAKE IT THEIR BUSINESS. 
Mr. William Ostrander has been having ten Sim- 
plicity hives made at our sash and blind factory, in 
this place—not got out as true and complete as 
yours; and when put up they don’t look much like 
yours, true and nice. Yes, it pays to do things well, 
therefore I don’t want them, and shall send to you 
for more goods when | can. Do you like the Alley 
drone and queen trap? and is it all they claim it is? 
Will it prevent swarms getting away? 
Unadilla, N. Y., June 15, 1888. I. R. GREEN. 
No, friend G., it does not pay to have 
hives made at an ordinary planing-mill, 


THOSE 


where the machinery is ill adapted to the 
work, and the men are not properly school- 
ed as to the importance of certain hive-fit- 
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tings.—In regard to the Alley drone-trap. 
notice what we say in recent issues of 
GLEANINGS, in Notes and Queries. 





| QuR QUESTION - Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in foi this department should be briefly 
stated. and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “* For Our Question-Box.” 








QUESTION No. 64.— When should combs ordinarily 
be extracted —when just sealed over, partly sealed, or 
when sealed for some time, in order to get the largest 
returns in dollars and cents? 

L. C. Roor. 


GEO. GRIMM. 


When partly sealed. 
When partly sealed. 
When ripe, regardless of cappings. 
DADANT & SON. 
When filled. They need not be capped. 
Cuas. F. MuUTH. 
Extract when the combs are full of thick honey, 
sealed or not sealed. E. FRANCE. 


That depends. Ordinarily, I should say tier up 
and extract at the close of the season. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
That's a tough one. Perhaps partly sealed, if it 
is well ripened afterward; otherwise, when sealed 
some time. C. C. MILLER. 


It depends upon the season and locality. Some- 
times honey is ripe before it is sealed, and some- 
times it is sealed before it is ripe. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 

Not so much sealing will be necessary if you 
work the tiering system with shallow combs, just 
as it should be worked. You see, all depends. 

* James HEDDON. 

This is one of the vexed questions in bee culture; 
but in my practice it has been impossible to get 
combs any further along than “ partly sealed ”’ be- 
fore having to extract them. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


If the bee-keeper will never market till fully ripe, 
and will keep in open vessels in a warm room, then 
decidedly just as the bees begin to cap it. I have 
tried this for nineteen years. A. J. COOK. 


Looking to immediate returns, extract as fast as 
you can; but if you wish to build up a per- 
manent market, and produce goods fit to eat, leave 
the honey in the hives as long as you can. 

P. H. ELwoon. 

When about one-third sealed. 1 put the honey in 
tanks holding 200 gallons, let it settle for two days, 
and fill the barrels from a faucet in the bottom un- 
til one-third of the honey is left, and this I allow to 
ripen in the sun. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


T think this should depend upon the judgment 
and good sense of the apiarist. Extract when suffi- 
ciently ripened, whether sealed or partly sealed, or 
not sealed at all. Even sealed honey is not all 
equally well ripened. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I should say, when three-fourths sealed. At that 
Stage itis sufficiently ripened to make first-class 
honey, and the bees will be doing more efficient ser- 
vice by refilling the combs than by working to cap 
over the remaining cells. R,. WILKIN. 


“My voice is still for war” ayainst the practice 
of extracting unsealed honey. As long as we let 
the boys extract ruw honey, so long raw honey will 
get on the market, and demoralize things; and the 
dollars and cents will stay inthe ought-to-be con- 
sumer’s pockets, instead of skipping into our pock- 
ets. E. E. HASTY. 


That depends. If you can get more for a choice 
article of honey than fora poor or ordinary quality, 
or, if you are making a business of honey-produc- 
tion and want to keep all the bees you can, profita- 
bly, it will pay you to have combs enough to leave 
the honey on the hive until it is thoroughly ripe. I 
seldom extract honey until the combs have been 
entirely sealed for some time. JAMES A. GREEN. 


When partly sealed over, in my opinion; yet I am 
free to admit, that the best honey comes from 
those which have been sealed over for some time. 
The thing that makes me say “ partly sealed over” 
isthe money part; forI can sell as much of the 
one kind asI can of the other, as the public is not 
as discriminating as bee-keepers are, on just what 
constitutes really nice honey; at least I find it so in 
this locality. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


It is a little singular how often the words 
come in, or something equivalent, ‘‘ That de- 
pends.” Whoever produces honey or any 
thing else ought to strive to please his cus- 
tomers. I confess to a very great liking for 
honey left on the hives until long after it 
has been sealed. But suppose the bee- 
keeper wants his money, and suppose he 
does not get as much honey by this course. 
Dadant suggested, some time ago, that one 
would get just as much honey by piling up 
the combs in extra hives until the whole 
crop of the season was collected (and I am 
very much inclined to think he is right), and 
then extract it at your leisure long after the 
flow is over. This is the kind of honey for 
me, even if it is a little darker in color than 
that thrown out just when the cells are 
party sealed. It is a great deal more work, 

owever, to extract it—at least, it has been 
so with us here, and it oagat to bring a larg- 
er price. Like friend Hasty, I am “still 
for war ” against raw honey or green honey. 
Let us have it ripe and rich, dried down un- 
til it is solid heavy, and free from all objec- 
tionable flavors. There is very little honey 
to be bought which I should call really 
 gilt-edge.”’ Of course I am now speaking 
of extracted honey ; and I suppose the prin- 
cipal reason is, that the bee keepers can not 
afford to let it get ripe. Atour conventions, 
samples have been exhibited, ripened by ar- 
tificial means, perhaps fully equal to any. 
Prof. Cook alludes to this in his reply. 


QUESTION No. 65.—Is it advisable to extract raw 
nectar from unsealed combs, and ripen the “ green” 
honey artificially? If 80, what sort of apparatus is best 
for the purpose? 


No. GEO. GRIMM. 

No. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

T have had no experience in ripening extracted 
honey artificially. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


No; but it will pay to wait till bees commence to 
seal, then proceed as suggested in 64. 





A. J. COOK. 
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I don’t think it advisable to extract thin honey, to 
be ripened artificially. We have no apparatus for 
the purpose. E. FRANCE. 


No—not nearly as advisable as to get the honey 
ripened by the bees, on the tiering plan; not so 
cheap nor as good. JAMES HEDDON. 


No. The bees ripen it best. The apparatus isa 
good thing to talk about, but have you ever seena 
crop of honey ripened with it? P.H. ELwoop. 


Not if it is to be sold for eating. The market for 
extracted ‘honey has been injured, and in some 
localities spoiled, by selling unripe honey. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 

We do not like to extract raw nectar, but we know 
ot successful and practical apiarists, friend Muth 
for one, who do so, and succeed. Read what he has 
to say about it. DADANT & SON. 


Not ordinarily, at least. This would not produce 
a first-class article; but under certain - cireum- 
stances I think it would pay well with a process of 
ripening, sufficiently rapid and inexpensive. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 

I don’t know whether it is best to let the bees rip- 
en it, but I think it can be ripened artificially. For 
asmall quantity, set it in astone crock on the res- 
ervoir of the cook-stove. A good place is in any 
hot room, or in an attic next the roof. 

C.C. MILLER. 

This is not advisable, as, unless you use artificial 
heat, the raw nectar would ferment, and this arti- 
ficial apparatus is where the profit would go to, 
then you would produce a syrup which would not 
taste much like honey, as it would be lacking the 
formic acid to which honey owes its peculiar taste. 

Pau. L. VIALLON,. 

I would not advise it for the average bee-keeper. 
This is a method which I have investigated very 
largely and thoroughly. That the raw nectar may 
be taken from the combs, and evaporated as per- 
fectly as can be desired, I have proven beyond a 
doubt. Yet on the whole I do not advise the prac- 
tice. L. C. Root. 


I have sometimes done this, yet I hardly think it 
advisable. In ripening, I use the extractor-cans as 
sold by A. I. Root, filling them full in the chamber 
of my shop where there isa great degree of heat. 
Tie a piece of cheese-cloth over the top, and leave 
it 5 or 6 weeks, when, as far as consistency of body 
goes, it will be equal to the very best, but not as to 
flavor. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Not unless the yield of honey is so enormous that 
the bees themselves can not manage it. I have no 
such apparatus as alluded to. By the way, I think 
that it’s going to be he!din the light of the latest 
science, that nectar ripened artificially isnot honey. 
It must first have its proper portion of secretion 
from the bees’ honey-glands, and have its cane 
sugar changed to grape sugar in the laboratory of 
the bee’s honey-pocket. E. E. Hasty. 


about raw, or 
Honey 


There is much more ado made 
green or unripe honey, than facts warrant. 


gets its flavor from the blossom, and the watery 
parts evaporate in open vessels, perhaps not as 
fast, but as perfect, as in the hive. The more sur- 
face there is exposed to the air, the faster is the 
process of evaporation. The ripest, heaviest honey 
is in the bottom of the can or tank, pressing upward 





to the surface the watery parts until the evapora- 
tion orripening is complete. No flavor is lost there- 
by. What experienced bee-keeper has not extract- 
ed from capped combs, green, raw, or watery hon- 
ey? Cras. F. Mura. 


Ordinarily it is not; but with us there are two 
cases in which it is advisable. One is when the 
bees commence storing fine honey from sage, all 
the mixed varieties should be quickly thrown out 
clean to keep the better variety distinct; and so at 
the close of the season, when sumac and other in- 
ferior honey begins to come in, all the fine honey 
should be thrown out, to let the bees fill up with 
second grade for winter use. To evaporate such 
honey I use 4 tin pans 12 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 
1 foot deep, set on inclined ground far enough apurt 
so that the honey way flow from the bottom of the 
upper one through atwo-inch pipe entering on the 
top of the next one below, so on to the last one. I 
paint the outside to prevent rust. A 1x 2 piece of 
wood around the top serves to stiffen it. Four 6- 
foot strips across the top, screwed to the side 
strips, serve to hold the sides from bulging. I cov- 
er with thin muslin. In a wet country it would 
have to be thick, and put on roof fashion. These 
pans, or evaporators, contain about 2% tons each. 
I let the honey stand thus two to four weeks, then 
draw from the lower one. letting all above follow. 
A molasses-gate on the lower end of each pipe con- 
trols the contents of each pan. RK. WILKIN. 


The answer to this depends much on locality and 
on the duration and quality of each honey-flow. In 
Towa, where the air is very dry, the bees are able to 
cure the nectar so rapidly that itis seldom enough 
green honey is ever in the hives ata time to pay 
for taking it out; while in Florida, where the air is 
not only damper, but where the main honey-flow 
comes in the rainy season, itis seldom that sealed 
honey is ever cured as it ought to be, and some of 
the most successful bee-keepers there run their en- 
tire crop through sun-evaporators, and seal their 
barrels up tight as soon as full. 

The character of each flow of honey varies great- 
ly, and necessitates different management in this 
respect. Some bce-keepers, good ones too, have 
practiced letting their honey remain in open ves- 
sels for some time, and consider the honey so han- 
dled as having been artificially ripened; but they 
are us wrong in calling it 80 as they would be to 
call a hive, when covered with coarse straw, a chaff 
hive; and the opinions of these persons are not 
really pertinent to the correct answering of this 
question. 1 understand that Mr. L. C. Root, two or 
three years ago, conducted some exhaustive experi- 
ments to determine for himself the correct answer 
to this very question, and I should like it very 
much if you could secure from him an article giv- 
ing his experiments, and the opinions he formed 
from them. 

A small amount of thin watery honey is always 
present in any honey just extracted, whether from 
sealed or unsealed combs, and this should never be 
run into barrels with the rest of the honey. I used 
deep tin cans (about 4 feet deep) into which all hon- 
ey was run from the extractor, and then drawn off 
through gates at the bottom into barrels after hav- - 
ing stood as long asI could spare the use of the 
cans, never for aless time than over night, and 
never drew so but what from 6 to 12 inches of honey 
would be left in the cans. By so doing, all thin or 
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watery honey, having risen to the top, was not 
drawn off with the rest. Of course, this was not 
curing or ripening honey, but simply a process that 
all extracted honey should pass through. No hon- 
ey should ever be run directly from the extractor 
into barrels. 

It is impossible to answer this question so it will 
be a guide to all locations and conditions; and, ex- 
cept the experiments made by Mr. L. C. Root, I 
know of none onan extensive and thorough enough 
scale to enable any one to answer it by a decided 
yes or no. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


Well, I declare! I did not know that any 
experiments had ever been made of so 
much value as those mentioned by friends 
Wilkin and Poppleton. So, frieud W., you 
have really put into practice this matter 
that has been so often talked about. Be- 
sides, you have given us a reason that I 
have never thought of before, for evaporat- 
ing honey by artificial means. No one can 
fora moment say that this reason is not a 
good one. Get out the common honey, by 
all means, in order to make room for the 
sage. Very likely it would be better to 
throw it away than to have it mixed. When 
it is out, we certainly want to make the 
best use of it posse and in such an emer- 
gency I can think of nothing better than 
your four tin pans, arranged as you men- 
tion. Why,the idea isa grand one, and I 
verily believe that, even in our vicinity, we 
can with such an apparatus, areas im- 
prove the biggest part of the extracted honey 
on our markets. IL should think there would 
be one objection to covering the cans with 
cloth. The cloth, even if very coarse and 
porous, would interfere with the circulation 
of the air; and without this circulation of 
air we can not evaporate honey or any thing 
else to good advantage. As our greenhouse 
is extremely hot in summer, I thought it 
would be a good or one fall to evaporate 
green corn. Well, to my great surprise and 
disappointment it did not work any thing 
like as well as to put the corn outdoors in 
the wind. The corn in the greenhouse got 
very hot; but instead of evaporating, it just 
soured. When the bees send a draft of air 
through the hive ona hot day, they know 
exactly what is needed. While we are con- 
sidering this subject, we should be very 
glad indeed to have friend L. C. Root give 
us an article on this matter of orepecnns 
raw nectar. It may help us a good deal to 
know the ground he has gone over. 


QUESTION No. 66.—If an affirmative is rendered on 
Question 65, could more, and about how much more 
liquid honey be secured than by the other methods of 
waiting for the bees to seal the combs? 


See No. 65. H. R. BOARDMAN. 
No more if the plan I suggest is adopted. 
A. J. COOK. 
Not any more ripe honey will be secured by 
either method. Davant & Son. 


Yes, | think so—perhaps one-third of honey, but 
not more money in a long run. E. FRANCE. 


I think some more honey would be obtained, and 


I will guess about 20 per cent more. 
R. WILKIN, 


At present I could only guess at this. Some time 
I hope to be able to say definitely. 
JAMES A. GREEN. 


No more honey can be obtained at the same cost 
(no, not as much), as by the tiering process, rightly 
managed. JAMES HEDDON. 


This is a matter for experiment; and as I am con- 
vinced of the non-advisability of it, I would not 
think of giving it a trial. PAUL L. VLIALLON. 


Where the honey-crop is moderate or small, I am 
rather incredulous about any more pounds of a 
well-ripened article being secured. E. E. Hasty. 


It is impossible to give a correct answer to this 
question, as it depends so much on the varying 
characters and durations of the honey-tiows. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 

I can only shut my eyes and guess. I think not 

such a great deal more would be obtained, but you 


could get along with fewer combs. 
C. C. MILLER. 


More honey can be secured by extracting before 
sealing begins; how much more is hard to tell, as it 
must necessarily Vary with the temperature. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

It is possible that more honey can be produced by 
extracting uncapped combs, but lam not certain 
thatitistrue. But labor is saved, and not at the 
expense of the quality. CHAS F. MUTH. 


Ihave demonstrated, beyond a doubt, that more 
honey can be secured. I think about 20 per cent 
more. Ithink it much more desirable to keepa 
few more bees, and allow them to do the work. 

L. C. Root. 


What I think is something strange, is that, while 
this honey will thicken up, as I speak of in Ques- 
tion 65, yet, as far as I ever could detect, it does not 
decrease in bulk any. Others about me bave no- 
ticed the same thing; yet why it is so, neither they 
nor I can tell. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


There would be more honey. Bees usually work 
with more energy when extracting is done fre- 
quently; and unless the hive is large, extracting 
helps in furnishing a large surface for storing and 
evaporating the thin honey. Some honey is also 
saved by not having to sealthe comb. It would be 
difficult to tell, without experiments, how much 
difference there is in yield of honey; but the great 
difference between the two methods is usually in 
selling thin honey instead of thick. 

P. H. ELwoop. 


Like many of the rest of the friends, I can 
only add that I do not know positively that 
any more honey will be secured by taking it 
out when thin—that is, good honey. You 
will get more pounds as well as more gallons 
of the thin watery stuff, and a great deal of 
water may be taken out of thin honey. A 
few days ago my wife complained that a 
can of maple syrup just opened was not as 
thick as it ought to be. So she boiled it 
down a good lot. Butsome of the children 
suggested that it would be better still if it 
were boiled down more, and so she boiled out 
another good lot of the water it contained. It 
was then just splendid, but we did not have 
any thing like a gallon. What we did have 
however, was heavy, like lead, compared 
| With the thin stuff we started with. 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOMK VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more Sooma, gore us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part L., and Our Homes, Part II. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above — or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 





CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 











N the last Juvenile Department I called 
for your experience in mie ea, For 
some reason or otber we find only three 
or four letters pertaining directly to the 
subject. Weare sure that bee-keepers’ 

children must necessarily have had some 
experience in hiving swarms. It is not too 
late yet; and we hope, in the next Juvenile 
Department, to have lots of juvenile letters, 
detailing experience in hiving swarms. To 
every little boy or girl who will make sucha 
report we will send any mailable article on 
the five-cent counter, between now and a 
month from date. 


SOURCES OF POLLEN, ETC. 

My papa has been keeping bees for3 years. He 
has fifteen stands. They have wintered nicely. 
Their first pollen was March 27. It was from hazel- 
nut bloom. The pollen was yellow. The next was 
pussy willow; next, soft maple; the next,elm. My 
little brother, 8 years old, and mysclf, went to the 
woods and watched them. We are to have one 
stand this summer for Our own. 

GLEN ARNOLD, age 10. 

Danville, Ind., Apr. 10, 1888. 





COAL TAR ON CORN. 

Put coal tar on corn before planting, and crows 
will not pull it, nor hens eatit. We planted a field 
some time since, with one corner without tarring, 
and the crows pulled it in spite of all we could do, 
leaving the tarred untouched. Soak before tarring 
it, or it willcome slow. My brothers take GLEAN- 
INGS, and I want to know if**The Boys’ Bee-hive 
Factory” is true. HERBERT C. KIBBE, age 12. 

South Cuyler, N. Y., May 24, 1888. 

It was true, and yet it was not true. In 
general it was true, but in detail it was not 
true, 


FROM A LUTTLE GIRL WHOSE FATHER WAS A SEA- 
CAPTAIN, 

My mother has 20 swarms of bees which are, at 

present, making honey very fast. They make it of 

the palmetto-bloom. It is yery clear and thick, but 





the market here is poor for honey, as it is a small 
place, and a good many people have bees, so the 
honey stays on handalongtime. As the former 
owner of the bees died last September, there was no 
one on the place to take care of them, consequently 
they were in bad condition this spring, being filled 
and overpowered by the bee-moth. My mother, who 
bad lived with them several years, had to assume 
the care of the bees, after having them transferred 
to clean hives. 

Mother took out, in the past week, over 20 gallons 
of beautiful honey, and also made 7 pounds of 
foundation. She has, in addition to her own bees, 
20 swarms of bees to take care of for Mrs. N., whois 
a very feeble old lady, needing much care, being al- 
most blind. It is my mother’s first experience with 
bees, and she thinks she could do well with them it 
she could find a good market for the honey. 

This is my first letter. I am 12 years old, and was 
born in Prince Edward Island, Canada. My father 
was a sea-captain, and was lost at sea six years ago. 
Manatee, Fla., May 30, 1888. MAGGIE J. GRADY. 








SPRINKLING SWARMS; I1 LBS. OF HONEY PER DAY. 
My papa is pastor of the Methodist church bere. 
He keeps bees, but has to sell out when we have to 
move. Last year he had 46 hives. We had to put 
the third story on several. We caught some black 
bees, and a neighbor sent four new swarms. Papa 
sent to Mr. Viallon and got some Italian queens for 
them. It’s funny to see the little yellow and black 
ones together. We get our hive material from Mr. 
Viallon, as papa can’t send away off for any thing, 
as we can getitin ourown “sunny South.” Mamma 
and I hive the bees when papaisgone. Wesprinkle 
them well with water, and never lose aswarm. We 
have a fine crop of horsemint this year, and our 
hives are nearly full. This **Texas honey-plant”’ 
lasts from the 20th of May to the Ist of July. Some 
of our swarms gather 11 lbs. of honey per day dur- 
ing thistime. We like to read GLEANINGS, as you 
give such nice little sermons. BIRNIA LITTLE. 

Waxahachie, Tex., June 22, 1888. 

Your papa does just right in sending to 
Mr. Viallon for supplies when you live so 
near him. We are glad of the little fact you 
give ip regard tv sprinkling swarms with 
water. We have never done it up here yet; 
but from the reports given by the little folks 
it would seem that the sprinkling does have 
some effect in inducing them tosettle. We 
are especially glad to know that you have a 
good crop of honey from horsemint this year. 
This is very encouraging and gratifying, 
especially when reports in our Honey Statis- 
tics are so unfavorable in this issue. Eleven 

,0unds of honey per day is a pretty big yield. 
Vho among our little folks can report a big- 
ger one as the work of their own bees in 
their own locality? 


THE COLORS OF POLLEN. 

Tam a boy nine years old. Papa has kept bees 
for more than eighteen years. His bees wintered 
“right well,” last winter; he lost a couple of light 
colonies and one good one. This is a late spring. 
The first poHen came in the 30th of March. The 
color was bright yellow. The next was from ma- 
ple. April 5th, the color was light green. Elm 
came the 19th; color, dark green; dandelion came 
in the 24th; color is light red; the 26th, apricot com- 
men¢ced to open, The color of it is brown. The 
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bees are doing well. Every thing is about two 
weeks late. B. F. WAGGONER. 
Carlisle, Pa., April 27, 1888. 


CROWNING THE MAY-QUEEN. 

I have herded 47 sheep and 21 lambs for quitea 
while, but now they are taken off to another shep- 
herd. 

My father has been sick for quite a while. I 
thank you for the book which you sent me last win- 
ter. T have read it through two or three times, and 
it was very interesting tome. It was May-day here 
a week ago. We had aqueen and her five attend. 
ants, and a king and his five attendants. The first 
thing in the morning we all gathered at the mect- 
ing-house. We then all marched up to the ball- 
ground, and the brass-band played on the way. 
When we got up there some of the boys picked 
flowers to crown the maids, while some were play- 
ing games. We all gathered together at the call of 
the brass-band, then we all marched back to the 
meeting-house, where the king, queen, and their 
attendants, braided the May-pole. 


Fairview, Utah, May 23, 1888. MAY LARSEN. 





TUE LITTLE BOY WHOSE PAPA INVENTED A 
SWAKMING-BOX. 


This is the first time I have written to you. My 
father has kept bees ever since I can remember. 
He used to take GLEANINGS, but let his subscrip- 
tion stop. He thought it was the best paper for 
bee-men. The bee-birds and cat-birds tuke some 
bees uround here. The cat-birds are just as bad as 
the bee-birds. We lad three swarms Sunday. Two 
settled together. My father is the inventor of Ka- 
ler’s swarming-box. We have 35 swarms. Our bees 
never rob each other. I should like to correspond 
with the boys and girls of the Juvenile Department. 

Andersonville, Ind. FRANCIS W. KALER. 

Yes, we remember your papa in his con- 
nection with the swarming-box, quite well. 
We are real glad that we have heard from 
his little boy. But you didn’t tell us how 
you liked the swarming-box your papa in- 
vented, nor whether you can hive swarms 
with it alone. Won't you tell us about it in 
your next letter? 

HOW LEAR’S PA HIVES SWARMS; AND LOTS OF 
OTHER GOOD THINGS BESLDES. 

My father has 27 stands of bees. He had 5 that 
swarmed this spring. One day he had three swarms. 
I will try to tell you how he hives them. First he 
puts his hive where he wants it, and then he sprin- 
kles water on the bees. He then saws the limb off, 
if they are high on a tree, and then shakes them in 
front of the hive. I help him with the bees. I like 
to work with them. One day he was away, anda 
swarm came out and we did not know it till he 
went back. L went to the hive to look, and they 
got after me and chased me around the house, 
through the house, and down into the shop. There 
were five that stung me. They are working on the 
red clover and persimmons now. I have five sis- 
ters and two brothers. My eldest sister is married, 
and calls her youngest baby Amos, so you have a 
namesake. My father buys his supplies from you. 
He got a wheelbarrow from you this spring. We 
like it very well. My father takes GLEANINGS. 
We could not do without it very well. I like to read 
the little letters in the Juvenile Department. 

LEAH H. YODER, age 12. 

Mattawana, Pa., June 22, 1888. 





A DUCK-EGG 8TORY. 

As my brother Perl was coming home from work 
Thursday evening, May 3d, just as he was crossing 
the large bridge over Pleasant Run, which runs 
about 24 rods from our house, he saw a duck-egg 
lying in the water. He went and got the pole that 
he generally gets the duck and goose eggs out of 
the water with, and then went to get the egg out. 
He noticed that, every time he touched it, it would 
float quite a way; he also noticed that there were 
several little fish, that would average about 2% 
inches in length, swimming around the egg. When 
he got it to the bank he picked it up, and, turning 
it over, saw that the shell was crushed on that side, 
and that the “ white skin,” which is next to the 
shell, had a slit in it about 1% inches long. Look- 
ing in he saw that it was full of fish averaging 
about 2% inches in length. He brought it over to 
the house to let us see it. We asked bim how many 
there were in it, and he answered, “I think there 
must be as many as 6 or7,’’ and then he emptied 
them out to count them, and the egg was eaten out 
entirely clean, and only one fish was alive. There 
were 1 inall. When he took them over to let Fred 
(who lives a little way the other side of Pleasant 
Run) see, as he came back be put the fish that was 
alive back in the creek, so it would live. 

Fred wintered his bees all through. He had only 
to feed one stand, a little before the blossoms came. 

NETTIE H. CRANSTON, 

Woodstock, 0., May %, 1888. 

Your little story is quite interesting—the 
more so, because it is true. Evidently fish 
like eggs as well as we do. I wonder if 
they thought they had found a bonanza. 








OUR APIARY. 





Come walk with me this morning 
Thro’ ranks of splendid trees, 
And see the fair bright palaces — 

The city of the bees. 


Green and blue, and some like marble; 
Others red and pink and white; 

Around us and far in the distance 
They rise upon the sight. 


They work through all the summer, 
And their bright treasures hoard; 

With honey pure and wholesome 
We crown our sumptuous board. 


We leave them stores for winter, 
And keep them so snug and warm 
That they fear not our northern climate, 
And never feel the storm. 


We think of the bees of our childhood, 
Around our homes’ retreat; 

Their songs were perhaps as pleasant, 
Their honey just as sweet. 


They toiled like these all summer, 
In rough, unpainted hives; 

They gathered all the choicest sweets, 
Then yielded up their lives. 


As you walk with me this morning 
Thro’ ranks of leafy trees, 
You may see how scientific care 
May bless the honey-bees. 
Malone, N. Y. MARIAN A. BIGELOW, 
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OUR HOMES. 


Say not unto thy neighbor, Go, and come again, 
and to-morrow I will give; when thou hast it by 
thee.—PROV. 3: 28 


2 the Old Testament we read over and 








over again, ‘‘ And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying;”’ and a great many times 
the words are added, ‘‘ Speak unto the 
children of Israel,” indicating that God 
had some message he wished Moses to deliv- 
er to the children of Israel. The children of 
Israel were free agents, remember. God 
gave them commands what to do; and al- 
though they were his creatures, we readily 
understand by history that it was their priv- 
ilege to obey him or not, just as they chose, 
na a good many of them chose to disobey. 
In one place he says to them, ‘*‘ Thou shalt 
make thee no molten gods.”” Thecommand 
was plain and direct as any thing could be; 
and yet Aaron very quietly informed Moses 
that he gathered up their gold and put it in 
the fire. When it was molten it assumed 
the form of a calf; and straightway they set 
to work to worship this molten god. We 
learn, also,that the Godof Israel was patient 
and longsuffering. Notwithstanding their 
stiffneckedness and repeated disobedience, 
God strove with them, as it were, and sent 
communicationstothem. There were doubt- 
less many among the children of Israel who 
felt it a pleasure to do God’s will, and who 
gladly received these messages, and set about 
fulfilling them joyfully, just as there are 
pepe nowadays who delight to do his will. 
‘hese same people, however, often disobey 
God’s commands, and doubtless displease 
him, by asort of carelessness or heedlessness. 
They commit grievous wrongs—at least as 
we stand outside and look on, their acts ap- 
pear to us to be grievous wrongs—and yet 
they do not seem to be particularly conscious 
of having done any thing out of the way. 
I don’t know but our talk to-day would more 
roperly come under the head of ‘* Neigh- 
ors’ instead of ‘‘ Our Homes ;”’ but to me, 
Our Neighbors and Our Homes are so inti- 
mately connected that I can not well speak 
of one without speaking of the other. 


Well, I fell to wondering the other day 
whether it were not true that God speaks to 
people nowadays as he spoke to Moses in 
olden time. Does he say, with that still 
small voice to the hearts of men, ‘‘ Speak 
thus and so to the people”? I certainl 
hope it is true that the sermons which eac 
pastor delivers to his people on the Sabbath 
day are the messages that God has commit- 
ted to his care, to be spoken and made plain 
to his people. And while I ponder on this 
matter, I have wondered what it was that 
God would have me say to my people ; for 
the letters I receive daily assure me over 
and over again that these —— through 
these Home Papers are received by quite a 
multitude ; and I hope it is God’s Spirit that 
prompts and directs them. If this be true, 
the message he desires me to deliver to you 
to-day is in the line of our opening text— 
** Say not unto thy neighbor, Go, and come 
again, and to-morrow I will give; when thou 
hast it by thee.” 





It is only a few days ago that I discovered 
there was such a passage in the Bible. But 
just as soon as | heard it read I said at once, 
‘*lam sure that God wishes me to talk to 
my people on this very matter.’ It is a lit- 
tle strange, too, dear friends, for I do not 
know my people as the pastor of a congrega- 
tion knows his people, most of them, indi- 
vidually. A great many to whom I speak, I 
do not know at all; and yet I feel that God 
gives me a message to deliver to them. I do 
not mean by this that my readers are prob- 
ably composed largely of a class who do not 
pay their debts; and I do not mean, either, 
that God wants me to find fault with you, 
and reproach you. The message he would 
have me deliver is, without question, a mes- 
sage that will help to make you better and 
happier—a message that will show you how 
to enjoy life better, and to appreciate God’s 
gifts more than you have heretofore done. 

The principal thing that has suggested 
this topic to me is the fact that I see people 
so often made to wait for their money after 
they have delivered their goods or done 
their work. We tell a man, for instance, 
we should like to have him do some work 
for us. He goes to work and finishes it, per- 
haps delivers it, and stands waiting for his 
pay. Now, before giving him orders to do 
said work, we ought to have had the money 
right in pocket, ready to pay for the work, 
or else we should have made arrangements 
so he could have it promptly. <A great 
many times, however, he is desired to call 
some other time. We have not the money 
by us, or it is not convenient. Sometimes 
he waits and waits. May be he is backward 
about asking for hismoney. Saddest of all, 
a good many times he never gets it. You all 
know how it is, friends. People toil lard; 
they work painfully through fatigue or ill 
health, a great many times, in completing 
the work thor are set todo. They use their 
own tools, and perhaps buy their own mate- 
rial, fondly hoping they shall have the just 
reward of their hard labor of brain and 
muscle. Now,is it not asad thing to be 
obliged to go without it? It is wrong and 
unkind to oblige the one who has done the 
work, to wait at all. In fact, one real source 
of happiness to me lately has been in con- 
triving to pay people for what L purchase of 
them, the very minute the goods are deliv- 
ered. Sometimes I take real comfort in 

aying them a little before the goods are 
airly delivered. Let me illustrate: 


In our neighborhood, a good many of us 
are trying hard to see who can have the 
first nice potatoes on the market. I have 
told you how I have worked to get mine 
ahead, protecting the vines from the frost, 
after having started them in the green- 
house, etc. Well, about five miles from our 
place (in fact, it is down to Abbeyville 
where I used to have a Sunday-school) there 
is a piece of sandy soil that grows all kinds 
of stuff earlier than we get it here; yes, it 
was one of my old Sunday-school boys who 
drove up with a nice load of ripe potatoes, 
and a smiling face, to think he had gota 
little ahead of me. He wanted $1.10 a bush- 
el for them. I told him I did not believe I 


could afford to give over $1.00; but I finally 
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decided to make the price $1.05. Then I in- 
structed one of our boys to help him unload 
them. Pretty soon I saw them measuring 
them. I remarked, ‘* Why, friend U., you 
measured the potatoes before you started, 
did you not?” 

** Why, yes, I measured them, but I sup- 
posed, of course, you would want to measure 
them after me, to see how our measurements 
agreed.” 

‘** Why, I guess your measure is all right, 
and you are probably in a hurry to get home, 
are you not? Well, we will take your mea- 
sure for it; and while you are unloading 
them, to save you time | will bring you your 
money.” 

So he rolled up the money and put it in his 
vest-pocket, before the last of the potatoes 
were off, and then he jumped back into his 
light wagon, and was back to his work again 
several minutes sooner than if he had wait- 
ed until they were all unloaded, measure 
carefully compared, and then a clerk sent 
pe pee to wait until the book-keeper count- 
ed out the proper amount. Now, friends, it 
does me ever so much good to see the look 
of pleased surprise on the face of these 
friends when they discover that I am _ look- 
ing ahead, and planning to save their time 
instead of my own. Why, I just love to see 
an opportunity present itself that permits 
me to show these friends that I am interest- 
ed in their welfare as well as in my own. 
Contrast this method, if you please, with 
the one of telling the man who raised the 
potatoes that your money isa little short 
just then, but that you will try to have it 
ready for him when he comes to town next 
time. Now, I have repeatedly heard of in- 
stances where farmers have come several 
miles to town to get the money that had 
been promised them for a load of produce. 
Sometimes they come for no other purpose, 
and do not get it even then. 

A few days ago an elderly man and wom- 
an came into the store and inquired anx- 
iously for Neighbor H. One of the clerks 
told them that Neighbor H. was off in the 
country, and would not be back until late at 
night. I noticed a disappointed expression 
in their faces. especially on the face of the 
woman ; and,in fact, they made some re- 
marks to the effect that they were greatly 
disappointed. The clerk, however, did not 
seem to think that it was any of his busi- 
ness, and turned away from them. But I 
took the liberty of asking if I — y inquire 
why they wished to see Neighbor H. The old 
lady seemed quite pleased to have me show an 
anxiety to help her, and told me that he had 
bought some bees of them, but did not have 
the money with him to pay for them. They 
happened to be needing money, however, 
and had made a journey of several miles in 
order to get it alittle sooner. They were, 
however, just ready to drive back home 
without it. Inquiry revealed the fact that 


Neighbor H. had left no record of the trans- 
action, and nobody knew how much money 
they were to have, unless we took their 
statement for it. I told her that, without 
any authority from Neighbor H., I would 
pay her the money provided she would make 
it right if it were not exactly as H. under- 





stood it when he got home. A clerk just 
then informed me that she knew these two 
worthy old people, and that she would be 
responsible for the truthfulness of whatever 
statement they made. How happy and 
pleasant was the expression on their faces, 
contrasted with the one when they were told 
that gg med H would not be back until 
night! The memory of having sent people 
away pleased not only lasts me all day. but 
two or three days ; in fact, I have kept hap- 
py almost all the while lately by just watch- 
ing for chances like these [ have mentioned. 

A great many times we trouble people 
seriously by heedlessness; and I think we 
might as well define heedlessness as a spe- 
cies of selfishness. Any thing that leads us 
to be forgetful of the needs and comforts of 
those about us is selfishness. To illustrate : 
Some time ago when we were buying bees 
to fill orders by the pound, a neighbor offer- 
ed us three or four extra-strong colonies. 
The boys told me, after they had unloaded 
them, that there were the most bees in one 
of those hives that they ever saw in any 
hive. The neighbor who brought them 
stood around some time, looking at the 
apiary, and talking on various subjects. 
Although he was a farmer, I supposed he 
had not very much to do that morning, and 
was therefore looking about to see what we 
had that was curious and interesting. He 
finally went home, and came again about 
a week after. and stood around in the same 
way. Finally I saw there was something 
on his mind, and at length he spoke some- 
thing like this: 

*“* Mr. Root, if itis not going to put you 
to too much inconvenience, I should like 
the money for those bees. I need it to use.” 

I turned around in astonishment. 

“Why, friend W., what bees do you 
mean? { do not understand you.”’ 

** Why, those bees I brought you about a 
week ago, that your boys thought such a 
bargain.” 

And then it transpired that nobody had 
offered to pay him for them, and he went 
off home because he disliked to urge pay- 
ment when he thought that, perhaps, we 
were not prepared to pay right off. I got 
the money for him at once, and then went 
to the boys who unloaded the bees. Each 
one supposed that the other had looked aft- 
er the money part of it, and so it was dro 
_ You may say that the man ought 
vave had pluck enough to talk right out; 
but, dear friends, there are a great many 
xeople who do not like to urge matters in 

his way, and they are very often the best 
eople in the world too. Have you never 
roubled and inconvenienced those with 
whom you have deal, in this way? There 
are some products of labor that it seems 
particularly hard to lose. A young friend 
of mine who was recently married, and who 
is working hard to make both ends meet, 
brought some butter to town, and sold it to 
a Christian woman—at least, she is a mem- 
ber of one of our churches. She was not 
ready to pay right off, and so they called 
again and again. The money was never 
ready, and finally the woman who had the 
crock of butter plainly evaded and avoided 
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paying them. They had made so many 
trips for it that they - disgusted, and de- 
clared that they would not bother any more 
about it. A few days ago this woman mov- 
ed away from town, and the crock of butter 
is not settled for yet, and probably never 
will be. What a record for a Christian! 
Think of the disgrace and dishonor that it 
brings on the name of Christ Jesus! O my 
friends, as you value your peace of mind— 
as you value your hope of heaven, do not go 
through life dragging such loads as this 
poor woman must drag. I told you of the 
new source of happiness I had found with- 
in the past few days in giving people their 
hard-earned money, even a little before they 
expected it. Well, now, if you want to try 
the contrary way, just do as that woman 
did about the butter, and see if it does not 
bring more gloom, doubt, and despondency 
to your mind than any thing else. If you 
want to be unhappy, — set about shirkin 

your just debts. f, however, you wan 

some real genuine enjoyment—if you want 
totaste of the peace that Jesus alone can 
give, start out this very minute, fixing up if 
not settling » these debts you owe your 
neighbors. oney is a grand good thing to 
start out with; but it is better to start out 
without it than not to start out at all. Go 
and speak to these friends who have ac- 
commodated you; tell them you have not 
forgotten their kind indulgence, and tell 
them, too, that you will pay interest for the 
trouble ‘ay have made, and then see that 
you do it. 

Porvare you say, **Oh ! yes, Mr. Root, 
this is all very well and very nice when one 
has plenty of money to do good with, as you 
have. ho would not enjoy it?” 

And now, dear friends, this brings us to 
the most interesting and to me the grandest 
part of this whole matter. The best way in 
the world to have money—yes, and to have 
it in plenty—is to follow strictly the Bible 
text at the head of our talk. To do this you 
must not buy heedlessly nor unwisely. Let 
both your purchases and your promises be 
few—that is, until you have the wherewith 
to work ona larger scale. You know the 
promise I have so often repeated to those 
who are faithful in few things. 

Suppose one should start out in business, 
not to make money, but to make poe hap- 

Now, like other matters that I have 
talked to you about in these pages, you 
must use good sound judgment and com- 
mon sense—sanctified common sense is a 
word I like. While paying our debts 

romptly, and paying our just dues prompt- 
y, in the way I have indicated above, makes 
peomte happy, it does not make them happy 
0 give them money they have not earned; 
nor does it make people happy to give them 
a bigger price for things than you can afford. 
I might have pleased my young friend who 
raised the potatoes, by giving him more 
money for the potatoes than I could sell 
them for; but it would not have been a ra- 
tional proceeding. What I mean by doing 
business for the purpose of making people 
happy, is that you shall do business in a 
business-like way,and yet have your sole 
end and aim in life to give happiness; to 





honor and glorify Christ Jesus, rather than 
to make money. The best illustrations 1 
can pick for any point I wish to enforce is 
personal experience. Yet I know some peo- 
ple who do not understand me very well 
may think lam boasting when I speak of 
my Own personal experience. Well, you 
know I am much given to hobbies; and 
since the time of my conversion, one of my 
hobbies has been, as I have often told you, 
to help my neighbors by giving them work, 
and paying them promptly every Saturday 
night. I think lam not mistaken when I 
say that my love of business, after I started 
out to follow the Savior, was not because of 
the money that was to be made, but rather 
because of the nage it brought in doing 
good in the way I have told you to-day. I 
started out paying cash down for every 
thing, because I felt that it honored Christ 
Jesus by so doing; for, you know, | have 
pretty vehemently advocated Christ Jesus. 
If my daily transactions in business are not 
such as commend themselves to my fellow- 
men, I should not be honoring my profes- 
sion. I try,in my humble way, to honor 
the Savior, and he has seen fit to honor me. 
Even at this comparatively dull season of 
the year itis my pleasure and privilege to 

“ my helpers alone over one hundred 

ollars a day, and perhaps another hundred 
is sent in different ways to different neigh- 
bors scattered far and wide, each working- 
day in the year. One thing that worries 
and troubles me, however, in this matter is, 
that I rarely find people for helpers who 
love to pay money when it is due, as I do. 
The book-keepers, and clerks who bring mer- 
chandise from the trains, seem slow to get 
hold of my wishes in this respect. Barrels 
and boxes of wax come to us from friends 
far away; and while! should like to have 
them have their pay by the very first mail 
after the wax is unloaded, there seem to bea 
good many hitches in having it done. Some- 
times [ have to write «apologies, because, by 
somebody’s neglect, the money has not been 
handed over, even when it lay idle inthe 
bank, doing 1iobody any good. Do you want 
alittle further explanation in regard to this 
money that lies idle in the bank a great 
part of the year, dear friends? Well, lam 
glad tu give it. While I honor the Savior in 
the way I have indicated, he honors me by 
saying, ‘‘ Here, child, take money and use 
it. Take all you want; only be sure that 
the inmost purpose in your heart is to honor 
me, and it shall come.” I mean by this, 
that, so long as I am trying to bring people 
to Christ by the use of money, the money 
comes of itself. I do not have to worry 
about that. I do not mean that it is always 
ahead, by any means, for the greater part of 
every year we are paying interest on borrow- 
ed money. The money is, however, usually 
loaned to us by people who are giad to have 
us take it; and when it comes time to pay 
them the interest, I enjoy paying interest 
just the same as I enjoyed paying the man 
for potatoes. So you see that, even in bor- 
rowing money I have happiness and enjoy- 
ment. A oe many times there are people 
in my employ who have, by hard work and 
When we 


careful saving, got a little ahead. 
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need capital we take this and pay them in- | 
terest. 
Now, there is a double reason why I love | 
to pay these friends the interest money. | 
I know that they have learned to economize | 
and get something ahead for arainy day, | 
and I feel that their interest money is Just as | 
fairly earned, and just as much their due, as 
the wages I pay them every Saturday night. | 
By the way, dear friends, when you are ow- 
ing people money, and you ask them to wait | 
on you a little while, or when they good- 
ow tell you they would just as soon | 
you would keep it a little while, do you al-| 
ways pay them interest? If you do not, you 
have missed another source of real happiness | 
and enjoyment. If you want to be a hap 
Christian, pay a just and fair equivalent for 
all you receive at the hands of your fellow- | 
man. Why, there is a great unexplored re- | 
gion in this direction—not only a chance of 
getting happiness, but a chance of getting 
property and the comforts of life, that a 
great part of the world know nothing about. | 
Do you think this a strange doctrine? Why, | 
my dear friends, how many Bible passages | 
are there to back me up in the position I 
have taken in these pages? Why, it is only | 
living out the golden rule, of doing unto 
others as we would that they should do unto 
us. It is only living out the command to 
love thy neighbor as thyself. The Bible is | 
thronged with promises to those who catch 
the spirit. ‘‘ With what measure ye mete, , 


it shall be measured to you ry gl ** Do 
1 


good, and lend, hoping for nothing again.” | 
And in the chapter from which I have taken | 
my opening text to-day, read some of the | 
promises: *‘ For length of days, and life and | 
peace, shall they add to thee.” ‘So shalt. 
thou find favor and good understanding in | 
the sight of God and in the sight of man.” | 
‘**So shalt thy barns be filled with plenty.’ | 
‘‘ Tiler ways are ways of pleasantness, and | 
all her paths are peace.’”’ ‘* When thou liest | 
down thou shalt not be afraid ; for the Lord | 
shall be thy confidence, and shall keep thy | 
foot from being taken.” ‘* Withhold not | 
good from those to whom it is due, when it is | 
in the power of thy hand to do it.” And 
right after this last promise, comes the text 
from which I caught the inspiration for my 
talk to-day: 


Say not unto thy neighbor, Go,and come again, 
and to-morrow I will give; when thou hast it by thee. 














SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES TO DESTROY 
INSECT-ENEMIES. 


THE USE OF ARSENICAL POISONS FOR SPRAYING 
FRUIT AND OTHER TREES. 


R. ROOT :—Will you please inform us how the 
fruit is on your trees that were sprayed, in 
comparison with those not sprayed? Does 
it suve plums all right? How expensive 
would it be to spray 100 good-sized apple- 

trees? Whatisthe expense of machines? Do you 
keep them for sale? E. Z. GREEN. 
Montague, Mich., July 9, 1858. 
Friend G., the fruit on the +e trees 
seems to be perfect—almost without spot or 
blemish, but a good many apples have fallen 





off notwithstanding. The fallen apples 


seem to be sound, and I find no worms in 
them, therefore I do not see why they 
should drop off. We did not have plums 
enough to test it for the curculio. The tree 
that had most on, the boys forgot to spray, 
and of course the plums were stung. The 
solution as we had it was certainly too 
strong; namely, half a pound of London 
purple to 50 gallons of water. The foliage 


of the trees was in some places injured. 


One of our neighbors suggests that he 


_ thinks it caused the fruit to drop off on ac- 


count of its being too strong. We do not 
keep the machines for sale. They can be 
purchased of the Nixon Nozzle Co., Dayton, 
O. We have had such an abundance of rain 


‘that the machine has not been tested as 


much as we expected to test it. Potato- 
bugs and cabbage-worms have, in fact, been 
almost a failure (?); that is, we have not 
found it necessary to do any thing with 
them of any account. Usually, during the 
fall months our basswoods by the roadsides 
are infested by different kinds of worms 
that sometimes almost denude them of foli- 
age. I have been watching anxiously to see 


| them commence operations this year, that I 


might test the spraying-machine on them ; 


but they have not come yet. The bass- 
_ woods are still clothed with beautiful clean 


perfect foliage. In fact, there is no tree on 
our grounds that has yet been troubled with 
leaf-eating insects of any sort. Very likely 
this is owing to the abundance of rain, as I 
have remarked before. I will report further 
as I have opportunity to use it. 








BEE BeYANY, 


OR, HONEY = PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 








ROF. COOK:—I find the two inclosed plants 
to be constantly frequented by the bees for 
pollen, and perhaps for honey. They are 
everywhere abundant on the top of old Look- 
out Mountain, where I am located. I find no 

description of them in your book. Please give the 
botanical names in GLEANINGS. The one with the 
ball-shaped flower seems to be a sensitive - plant, 
and isa running vine; the other is a bushy plant 
growing about 18 inches tall. C. F. PARKER. 

Valley Head, Ala., July 1, 1888. 

Prof. Cook says of this plant: 

The shrub which grows from one to two feet high 
is Ceanothus Americanus, or New-Jersey tea or red- 
root. It belongs tothe Buckthorn family, and grows 
abundantly in Michigan. We have never regarded 
it as important in this vicinity. It may be that oth- 
er honey-plants take precedence. 

The other plant—and a delicate, beautiful thing it 
is—is found only south. It is Sensitive-brier, or 
Schrankia angustata. As one would suppose from 
its appearance and sensitive habit, it is a near rela- 
tive of the real sensitive-plant, Mimosa pudica, and 
also of the honey-locust. Like many of the Pulse 
family, it secretes nectar, it seems. There is anoth- 
er species of the same genus, S. uncinata, though it 
is not always easy to separate them. This last one 
is evidently named from the hooked spines which 
thickly beset the peduncles, petioles, and pods. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 
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HUMBUES AND SWINDLES 
PERTAINING tO BEE CULTURE. 





SOLD to George W. Boward, of Springfield, O., 
338 Ibs. of honey at 10 cts. per lb., to be paid for 
the first of November, 1887, for which he has 
neither paid me nor acknowledged the receipt 
of it. Please give him a place in Humbugs 

and Swindles. R. ROBLNSON. 
Laclede, Fayette Co., Ill, Jan. 13, 1888. 


As soon as the above letter reached us, we 
wrote immediately to Geo. W. Boward, and 
have since then written repeatedly, but can 
get noreply from him whatever. We did 
not very much expect a reply, however, as 
the commercial reports give him a bad name 
to start with. Bee-keepers should be very 
careful about sending honey to parties who 
are unknown or unfavorably quoted. In- 
quiries at your nearest bank will tell us 
whether a man is honest ornot. Itdoes not 
make any difference what promises such men 
make, for a promise amounts to nothing 
from anybody without a character to back it. 
We are very sorry indeed to tell you, friend 
R., that your 338 pounds of honey are, in all 
probability, an entire loss. 


REPORTS K:NCOURAGING. 


2500 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 30 COLONIES. 

Y bees are fixed for their summer rest. I 
send in my report. Spring count, 28 good 
and 2 weak. I have taken 1800 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted, and 700 lbs. of comb honey. I could 
take enough more to make up the average 

to 100 Ibs. per hive. I think it would be hard to find 
better honey than the most of this. 
Sarasota, Fla., July 2, 1888. W.J. DRUMRIGHT. 














Our bees never did better on white clover than 
this year. E. R. A. & B. BRALNARD. 
Postville, lowa, July 5, 1888. 


My bees are doing nobly. We have about forty 
colonies of them. T. H. WHEELER. 
West Bedford, O., June 20, 1888. 





Bees are swarming atayreat rate, and booming 
on white clover. H, H. Brown. 
Light Street, Pa., June 16, 1888. 


BEES BOOMING. 

Qut of foundation. Mercury 92 to-day. Bees 
have been booming since the 26th of April. I have 
never had an idle day. J. H. VANOSDOL. 

Dawson, Pa., June 18, 1888. 


Bees doing well now. White clover is very light, 
but coming on since the rain. Altogether, the out- 
look is favorable now. H. R. Brown. 

East Townsend, O., June 16, 1888. 





BUCKWHEAT CAKES AND HONEY AGAIN ON THE 
BILL OF FARE. 

Thanks for promptness. The honey from mint 
promises fair. The extractors will start flinging out 
the delicious nectar this week, and buckwheat 
cakes and honey will again come in the “bill of 
fare.” B. F. CARROLL. 


Blooming Grove, Tex., June 4, 1888. 





CHANCES FAVORABLE. 

The bees are hauling in the nectar from poplar 
and white clover, which are both in full bloom, and 
the chances for a good crop of honey are quite fa- 
vorable, with well-managed apiaries. 

La Paz, Ind., June 15, 1888. C. A. BUNCH. 


EIGHT BARRELS OF HONEY UP TO DATE. 

l have shipped, up to date, 8 barrels of honey, 
for which 1 received 5% cts. per Ib. 1 have increas- 
ed my apiary from 100 to 150 colonies, and I expect 
to get 12 or 15 barrels more. W.G. MCLENDON. 

Landing, Ark., June 23, 1888. 


GOOD INCREASE. 

I was stocked with ten swarms last spring, on 
shares, by a bee-sharp from California; have now 
48 good strong colonies. How is that for an A BC ? 
When this reaches you there will be at least 50. I 
started out for 100 from 10, and nowit is nearly 4 
from 1, and it will be very easy to double what I 
have. I make all my hives of rough pine lumber, 
10 to 14 frames, no paint nor putty. Bees make 
honey sweet without either. P. PLUMMER. 

Tuscon, Ariz. Ter., June 7, 1888, 


REPORIS DISCOURAGING. — 


DISCOURAGING, BUT THE REPORTER NOT DISCOUR- 
AGED. 

| DITOR GLEANINGS:—If you want reports 

that are discouraging, I can furnish one. I 

commenced the season with 15 strong colonies. 

I never saw bees in better condition, but I 

have not been able to get any surplus honey. 

The white clover was all killed by last summer’s 

drouth, or by the winter, I know not which. There 

is a fine crop of young clover, but it is blooming 

very sparingly as yet, and bees don’t seem to notice 

it. Will young clover produce any honey the first 

season? Basswood bloomed profusely, and lasted 7 

days; but my best colonies gained only 1 1b. per day. 

This is certainly discouraging, but I will try again, 
if the Lord will. J.P. ADAM. 

Paris, TIl., July 7, 1888. 




















BEES IN A STARVING CONDITION. 

This is a very peculiar season here. White clover 
furnishes no honey, and the bees are ina starving 
condition. The hives are full of bees; in fact, they 
are very strong. About a week ago they went to 
work and killed all the drones. Bees wintered well 
in this section, many not losing even a colony. 

Scranton, Iowa, July 8, 1888. E. F. BELL. 


REPORT DISCOURAGING FROM E. FRANCE. 
White clover is very searce. Bees are making 
but little more than is used up in brood-rearing, 
and what honey has been gathered so far is too 
thin toextract. June 2lst we extracted 24 lbs., just 
to sample the honey. It is too thin—too much 
rain. We have 431 colonies of bees, and so far no 
honey. In 1886, at this date we had taken 30,000 
pounds. We have had two days now without rain. 
If this dry spell continues, we may get alittle yet. 
The prospect is fair for some basswood honey. 
Plattville, Wis., June 25, 1888. E. FRANCE. 


THE PROSPECTS. 
As nearly as I can learn up to date, the yield of 
honey isn’t over 25 per cent of what it is a good 
year. I haven’t taken any honey from my bees yet, 
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but have some comb honey nearly finished. Bees 
are working somewhat better now. Basswood is 
not in bloom. I could get 20 cents for good new 
comb honey now. No extracted offered. I call 
this a poor year for Jackson Co. It will take all 
summer to get some of my swarms ready for win- 
ter. The prospect is good for a good honey year in 
1889, as the ground is covered with young white 
clover that will not blossom this year. The best 
honey-plants I have seen are what I call mother- 
wort, and catnip. W. D. SoPER. 
Jxckson, Mich., July 6, 1888. 


WHITE CLOVER A FAILURE. 
The white clover here is almost an entire failure, 
having frozen out last winter. Only a very few 
blossoms are to be seen; however, there is an abun- 
dance of young clover that has come up from the 
seed this spring, so 1 hope there will be plenty next 
year. I am afraid it will be all the bees can do to 
get stores to winter on. It is now June 13th, and 
not an average of a pound per colony made yet. 
Thornton, Ind., June 13, 1888. J. A. UTTER. 


HONEY CROP IN CALIFORNIA SHORT. 

Our honey crop will be short—not more than 
half the usual amount—owing to the cold cloudy 
weather of April and May, our best honey months. 
Isaw by GLEANINGS some time ago that you were 
intending to visit this section of the State the com- 
ing summer. Could you not combine business 
with pleasure, and arrive here at the time the most 
of the honey is in the producer's hands, and help 
us to a market, either by purchase or otherwise? 
Our honey will be sold in San Diego, to dealers who 
make the profit, if any is made. I asked a dealer 
in San Diego the other day what honey was worth, 
both extracted and comb, 2-lb. sections. He replied 
that the best they could do was4cts. for best ex- 
tracted, and 8 or9 for comb. This would seem low 
when we consider that, owing to the total failure of 
last year, and partial failure the present year, the 
markets must be almost bare. There is out at the 
present time in this settlement, the following 
amounts, which will not be doubled, hardly, by the 
total amounts to come off during the rest of the 
season. I will first say, that there are about 600 
stands in the settlement. Amount out now, comb, 
2% tons; amount out now, extracted, 5 tons. As I 
said before, this amount will, I think, be nearly 
doubled for the whole season, 80 that the total will 
read 5 tons comb and 10 tons extracted. All the 
honey made so far is extra white. 

De Luz, Cal., June 27, 1888. 


Friend 8., I should be very glad to com- 
bine business and pleasure, if | had brains 
enough to spare for both; but as it is, when 
I go to Calitornia I want to go just for the 
fun of it, and for the sake of gleaning some- 
thing valuable for the pages of GLEANINGS. 
If you have any honey to sell, you had bet- 
ter write to us direct. 

HONEY WANTED. 


Mr. Calvert, our purchasing clerk, says we 
want some comb honey now, and we want it 
bad. We do not want a carload, but we 
should like 500 or 1000 lbs. We should also 
like a ton or two of nice extracted clover 
honey. Tell us how much you have got, 
and what you will take for it; and if we do 
not buy it, we will give it afree notice in 
our Honey Column. I believe it is a diffi- 


O. A. STEWART, 





cult matter to ship honey from California, 
unless it is done in carload lots. 


NeLES AND QUERIES. 


WINTER AND SPRING REPORT. 
WINTERED 35 swarms in chaff hives; fifteen 
were four-frame nuclei. I lost one full swarm 
by dysentery, and seven nuclei; one by dysen- 
tery and two by starvation. 
THOSE BUTTER-DISHES FOR HILL’S DEVICE. 

I had to feed some last fall, and used the butter- 
dish feeders. After feeding I turned one bottom 
side up, across the frames of each hive, under the 
chaff cushion, and I like them used in this way. 

Quincy, Mich. C. A. RICKETSON. 


OPEN-TOP SECTIONS VERSUS CLOSED TOPS. 
I think I shall like the open section better than 
the closed tops. A. L. CLAIR. 
Redden, Del., June 20, 1888. 














A SUPPORT FOR SECTIONS. 

I find supports for sections in crates \ shaped 
much better than rests, as there is less chance 
for the bees to fasten the sections to them, and they 
are fully as strong, and easier to putin. Todo which 
I make two saw-cuts in the bottom edge of the crate 
for the uprights, and drive a nailin the flat part to 
hold itin place. The uprights are ,4, and the bot- 
tom 44 inch. A. C. MILLER. 

Drownville, Bristol Co., R. I., June 16, 1888. 


NO DRONES. 

I have three hives, and do not see any drones. 
What is the cause of it? W. W. BEAM. 

Malheur City, Oregon, June 29, 1888. 

{A young queen will rarely ever lay many drone 
eggs, and consequently you would find very few if 
any drones in the hives with your untested queens. 
The absence of drones may likewise be accounted 
for by the sudden cutting-off of the honey-flow, or 
irom the fact that no honey is or has been coming 
in. 

BLACK SHINY BEES. 

Bees are booming. GLEANINGS gets better all 
the time. Please give me some information as to 
the black shiny bees we sometimes see. 

Milton, W. Va., June 21, 1888. M. A. KELLEY. 

(The black shiny bees you mention may be noth- 
ing but very old bees, the fuzz having been worn 
off their abdomen. There is another kind of black 
shiny bees, and they are those that have what we 
call the nameless bee disease. Their abdomens are 
considerably swollen, and their general appearance 
is dark and somewhat glossy. See the A BC for 
further particulars.] 


SOWING BUCKWHEAT WITH CLOVER, ETC. 
Will clover do well, sown with buckwheat in 
April? Ifa hive is filled with worker foundation, 
will the bees raise any drones in such a hive? 


Pleasant Site, Ala. T. B. STRICKLAND. 

{I think very likely the clover would do all right, 
friend S., but it is not customary to sow buckwheat 
in April. It seldom fills out well during hot weath- 
er.—Bees will usually raise some drones in almost 
every hive, even if they have to tear down worker- 
cells in order to make a few drone cells. Worker 
foundation, however, prevents the excessive raising 
of drones, and is, to all intents and purposes, a com- 
plete remedy.] 


TRIMMING FOUNDATION WITH A SADDLER’S KNIFE. 

T ran on toan improvement to cut starter wax. 
I don’t know whether it has been used before or not. 
It is a saddler’s knife. You can lay down your 
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strips of wax and roll your knife through. It beats 
any thing else I have ever tried. C. F. UHL. 
Millersburg, Ohio. 
{Friend U., a saddler’s knife has been suggested 
before; but it costs a good deal more than a round- 


pointed butcher-knife, and I believe a good many 
think it not very much better.] 


LABELING HONEY. 

What is the law about labels on box honey—to 
label the case or each section, when selling by the 
case or section? ALFRED CATLIN, 

Charlestown, O., June 18, 1888. 

[Friend C., there is no law in regard tq labeling 
box honey or any other kind, unless it be the law 
against adulteration. You have no right to puta 
fraudulent label upon any article. Some bee-keep- 
ers put a label on each section by means of a rub- 
ber stamp; but I believe that the general custom is 
to put the name of the producer on the crate only.] 


Friend Ernest:--In your remarks about bee-veils 
and hats, you say, “ Put afew large leaves of plan- 
tain in the crown of your hat.’’ Will you please try 
a piece of orange-colored cloth in the crown of your 
hat, on some sultry day, and report in GLEANINGS? 

River Falls, Wis., June 20, 1888. A.D. SHEPARD. 

inane for your suggestion; but why orange- 
colored cloth? Wouldn't any other light-colored 
cloth be as cool? 1 mentioned plantain leaves be- 
cause they are handy and contain some moisture. 
The consequent evaporation makes things cooler, 
besides the protection the broad leaves afford. 
Grapevine leaves or large leaves of any kind will 
doequally well.) 

DOES THE CHESTNUT FURNISH HONEY OR POLLEN, 
OR BOTH? 

Does the chestnut furnish only pollen, or does it 
also furnish considerable nectar forthe bees? Our 
farmers here assert that the very dark honey we 
get from the Ist to the 10th of July is obtained 
from the chestnut, and is not bug-juice at all. Who 
will settle this important question by careful ob- 
servation, and report? The chestnut blooms from 
the Ist to the 10th of July. Dr. G. L. TINKER. 

New Philadelphia, O. 

[Friend T., I believe it is pretty well settled that 
chestnut does, at least some sexsons, furnish con- 
siderable quantity of dark honey. | do not know, 
however, just what the flavor is like. Perbaps 
some one can tell us.) 








HOW BEES GET POLLEN ON THEIR LEGS, AS WIT- 
NESSED UNDER FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I transferred my bees, and after a few days 1 saw 
them on the old hives, pulling and tearing wax and 
propolis off and fastening it on their legs as pollen. 
The wax came off in small pieces, a:.d the little fel- 
lows were obliged to do their work more slowly. 
With the front legs they took it from their mandible 
and delivered it to their next legs; from thence they 
kicked it (if Imay use the expression) into the pollen- 
baskets. JONAS E. HERSHBERGER, 

Grantsville, Md., June 11, 1888. 








CULTIVATING PLANTS FOR HONEY. 

Do you know from experience that it pays to cul- 
tivate the Chapman honey-piant for bee- pasture? or 
Japanese buckwheat? If you have hud experience, 
give us an editorial on it, whether favorable or not. 
Is alsike clover better adapted for bees to gather 
honey from than ordinary clover? and does it make 
as good hay? How does it compare in growth? 

Loysburg, Pa. J. 8. BipDLe. 


{Friend B., we do not know from cxpericuce nor 
from report that it will pay to undertake to raise 
any plant for honey alone. Japanese buckwheat 
pays splendidly for the grain it yields, especially at 
the present high prices. Alsike clover also pays 





for hay and seed. It makes the best hay for milch 
cows, known. See the A BC book for further par- 
ticulars. ] 


Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


CONDITION OF THE APIARY. 


AYN the average, the brood-nests of our 
1 colonies are about two-thirds full. 
Some colonies have their frames well 
capped over, and, again, others have 
erhaps not over five or six pounds in 
the hives. In only two instances have the 
bees gone above to store sections of honey, 
and in these only a few sections are capped 
over. 

OUR EXPERIENCE SO FAR WITH THE HAR- 
MER FIVE-CENT SMALL VENEER 
SECTIONS. 

When the honey began to come in, we 
prepared some frames containing some small 
veneer sections, described on page 242, - 
1, 1888. By way of a double experiment, | 
thought we would try in these some flat- 
bottom foundation. Some frames were put 
down in the brood-nest between the side of 
the hive, and a frame containing nothing 
but honey. To put them next toa frame 
containing brood would only have resulted, 
probably, in some discoloration, besides the 
storage of some pollen in the cells. Other 
frames were placed in the upper story, be- 
tween brood-frames containing but little 
honey and no brood. Up to date, the bees 
have not done very satisfactory work on 
them. This is goed due, perhaps, to the 
backwardness of the season, and partly to 
the flat-bottom foundation. The latter the 
bees did not evidently regard with favor. 
In some cases they tore it down and rebuilt 
combs: in other instances they remodeled 
it considerably before they began to draw 
out the cells. I believe, however, if there 
had been arush of honey they would have 
taken hold without hesitation. But as the 
nectar came in very slowly indeed, they had 
ample time to tinker and fuss with some- 
thing that was not exactly according to their 
pleasure. 

I am well aware that this experience does 
not agree with that extensive and practical 
bee-keeper, P. H. Elwood, of Starkville, N. 
Y.,as told on page 160, March 1. I shall 
therefore be the more ready to be corrected 
if wrong. I think it is quite likely that his 
locality furnishes enough nectar to cause the 
bees to go into the super with a rush, and 
consequently they are ready to accept any 
thing that will make comb. 

Aside from the flat-bottom foundation, 
the bees seem a little averse to working in 
such small sections. They very much pre- 
fer to work out full sheets of foundation in 
L. frames, rather than to fuss with little 
dribs. But this may likewise be attributa- 
ble to the meager flow of nectar. If I re- 
member correctly, friend Harmer thinks the 
bees take hold of the foundation in these 
small sections just as readily as a full sheet 
of foundation. Perhaps further develop- 
ments this season will reverse and change 
materially the present aspect of things. 
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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 

As considerable has been said of late in regard to 
those to whom we are indebted for advances in bee 
culture, I should like to make mention of the name 
of Alex Fiddes, of Centralia, Marion Co., }ll. Mr. 
Fiddes, as our older readers all know, made the 
first one-piece section box. Not only that, he at 
once communicated his experiments to the bee- 
journals, and thereby effectually cut off anybody 
at any future time from trying to monopolize this 
truly valuable invention. Determined efforts and 
a good deal of money were expended in trying to 
break down or evade friend Fiddes’ simple, honest 
statement, but it could not be done. As friend 
Langstroth is the father of practical movable 
combs for bee-hives, so friend Fiddes is the father 
of one-piece section boxes; and when we reflect 
that millions upon millions of these honey-boxes 
are now used yearly, I think we owe a vote of 
thanks to friend F. Others may have made section 
boxes before he did, and, in fact, we well know that 
different men in different parts of the nation were 
experimenting at the same time on this idea; but 
Fiddes made them, and secured a honey crop, and 
promptly reported it, and had it put in print; and 
we certainly owe him a vote of thanks for this lat- 
ter operation. 


VISITING BEE-KEEPERS. 

AS our dull season approaches, it isour purpose 
to have some one representing GLEANINGS make 
calls on the prominent bee-raisers and honey-pro- 
ducers of the United States. These visits will prob- 
ably be made by A. I. Root himself, Ernest, or Mr. 
Calvert. I suppose that I might explain that Mr. 
Calvert is the husband of Ernest’s sister Maud. 
That makes us all one family, you know. Well, the 
first visit of the series has already been made. Mr. 
Calvert has made a very pleasant and I trust profit- 
able call on Dr. C. C. Miller, and our good friends 
the Dadants. It was my wish that he make his re- 
port for this issue; but as he wishes to have it il- 
lustrated by cuts it will have to stand over a little 
time. We hope this new arrangement will not only 
prove profitable to the readers of GLEANINGS, but 
better prepare the editorial staff of our journal for 
their duties and responsibilities. As they become 
better acquainted with the bee-keeping world at 
large, the more ably will they be prepared to ex- 
pound orthodox bee culture. A part of the pro- 
gramme is to send A. I. among the bee-men of Cali- 
fornia, toward the latter part of the year. He is al- 
ready getting a little stubborn in the matter, how- 
ever, and begins to intimate that he does not want 





to go. If we succeed in getting him started, how- 
ever, we think he will probably do very well. 


OUR NEW $8.00 TYPE-WRITER. 

FIFTEEN of these machines have been unpacked 
in our office, and now every clerk who formerly 
used a pen is rejoicing in a type-writer of his own 
or her own. No more bad writing—no more indis- 
tinct figures and letters; no more troubles, at least 
on our part, in any of these different ways. Of 
course, we don’t write very fast yet, and a great 
deal of the writing bears evidence of having been 
amended. But we are on the high road to improve- 
ment. An amusing story just came to my ear, 
illustrating the need of type-writers: A man who, I 
believe, was in the employ of Barnum, at one time 
had occasion to order a couple of monkeys, to filla 
vacancy in the menagerie. In making his order, 
instead of spelling it t-w-o, indicating that two 
monkeys were wanted, he got it t-o-o, and then 
omitted to cross the t, so the order went to Africa 
or South America, or somewhere else, for 100 
monkeys. Knowing that P. T. Barnum was good 
for what he ordered, the natives put out into the 
jungies, and chased monkeys for all they were 
worth. They could not quite make out the num- 
ber; but imagine the consternation of our friend 
who spells badly and writes worse, to get a reply 
something like the following: ‘* We have succeeded 
in capturing, so far, only 77 of the 100 monkeys, and 
will ship the rest of them as soon as we catch ’em 
Now, you see this little type-writer would have 
saved a tremendous expense, and may be some 
hard words and hard feelings—especially on the part 
of the monkeys, our “ stenog’”’ adds. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 
UNION. 

THE Third Annual Report of the General Man- 
ager of the Bee-keepers’ Union bas just come to 
hand. In it we learn that “the Union has been 
successful in every case it has undertaken in de- 
fense of the pursuit of keeping bees.”’ Although 
the object of this Union is to protect the interests 
of bee-keepers, it does not necessarily advise going 
to law. In several instances the manager has ad- 
vised conciliatory measures, and thus an expensive 
lawsuit has been averted. In two cases where the 
bees were really an injury to neighbors, the bees 
have been removed by the advice of the manager. 
“In other cases, compromises have been advised, 
and the wisdom of such has been seen in the amica- 
ble relations now existing, where trouble had been 
brewing.” It is wise to avoid lawsuits as far as 
possible, and we take pleasure in noting the fact 
that the Union has done so. Among the cases tak- 
en to law was one in which H. W. Rich, of Hobart, 
N. Y., was sued for $1200 damages. Although the 
judge was evidently against the defendant, only 
6 cents damages was awarded the plaintiff by the 
jury. The Arkadelphia nuisance case will come to 
trial about July 16. The defendant, Mr. Clark, on 
account of the alleged nuisance of his bees, and 
his refusal to remove them from the city limits, and 
also his refusal to pay a daily fine for so doing, has 
been remanded to the city jail. The Union has 
agreed to pay the Hon. 8S. W. Williams $250 for de- 
ferding the case in the Circuit Court. At present 
there are only about 300 members in the Bee-keep- 
ers’ Union. In order to work to advantage there 
ought to be a much larger number. The Advisory 
Board of the Union has decided that it can not de- 
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fend the interests of any bee-keepers who were 
not members of the Union before they got into 
trouble. If, therefore, you are not a member you 
can not expect assistance should you ever require 
it. The financial statement submitted by the manua- 
ger is as follows: 

From July 1, 1887, to June 30, 1888. 


Balawes Oe Per lass TEMOTE.. «6 <...2scccceccccscceccccccesencs $224 25 
From 07 mombeors Ot $1.00........0...crcccccsscnccsvcccersece 97 00 
From 194 members at $1.25 each............. 66 cccc eee eeeceees 242.50 
15 
a eB AS Sea ee ae ae ee eee $100.00 
I, i A OE. ko sclanmnbbacacieiniytsaansoce 125.00 
Printing, stamps, stationery, ete...........--...46..+- 80.48 
——~ $305.48 
Balance on hand July 1, 1888............ 060. ccceececeeeees sees $958.27 


It is now time for the election of new officers, and 
voting-blanks have been sent out; and we sincere- 
ly hope that our co-worker, Mr. Newman, will be 
retained as manager, as we have no doubt he will. 


TESTING THE PURITY OF HONEY BY CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. 

Our good friend of the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, in 
his July issue, takes us to task pretty vehemently; 
and I am very glad he has done so, especially as he 
has put it in such a friendly, good-natured way. 
May be we are at fault; but before occupying more 
space with the matter, I should like to have our 
State chemists get some hives of bees, and make a 
careful analysis of the honey these bees gather. 
The Agricultural College of Michigan has an apiary 
already; so have some other colleges. Now, if it 
has not already been done, let them test the honey 
right from their hives, before they broadly declare 
the honey found on our markets is adulterated. It 
has been several times stated that it is an extreme- 
ly difficult matter to detect adulteration in honey, 
or, in other words, that expert chemists have pro- 
nounced samples of real honey, taken from hives 
in rural districts, adulterated, when nothing of the 
kind had been done, and when no feed of any kind 
had been given. 


‘PATENT RIGHTS” AND “INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS.” 
THE Bee-Keepers’ Review of July 10, after speak- 
ing some very kind words for A. I. Root, says: 


There is no misunderstanding him upon this 
point, as he says right out and out that he considers 
the sale of “ rights” as “improper,” etc. 


Now, dear friends, do not make me out worse 
thanI am. In speaking as strongly as I did against 
the sale of individual rights on bee-hives, I think I 
have been very careful to say individual rights 
every time. I am sure I have never said any thing 
to convey the idea that I thought it wrong for an 
inventor to sell his invention to a manufacturer, 
the latter, of course, expecting to manufacture the 
article for sale. And there is a vast difference be- 
tween a transaction of this kind and the one of ped- 
dling individual rights on bee-hives, fences, or 
lightning-rods, among the farmers or others, of the 
rural population. I did not reply to Mr. Langstroth, 
because he requested me to make no comment—at 
least for the time being. And I said nothing, even 
when he went back and quoted something that ap- 
peared in GLEANINGS years ago, in a way thai might 
lead one to suppose that it was something of 
recent date. I appeal to the readers of GLEANANGS 
if my advice is not safe and sound. And now / am 
going to stop talking at present, about patent bee- 
hives. If itis abad place to stop, why — then we 
shall have to stop in a bad place. Now, brethren, 
let us talk about something else, and be good 
friends. 





TURNIPS IN JUNE. 

EvER since I saw Landreths’ mention of their 
extra-early purple-top turnip, I have had quite an 
ambition to raise them before anybody else had 
turnips. Now, although I tried it three years, and 
failed every time, I still stuck to it. Last fall I 
plowed up a piece of ground, manured it, and sow- 
ed it to rye, putting in phosphate so as to get a 
good stand. As it was put in rather late for anoth- 
er crop, the rye did not make a very good showing, 
so this spring we gave it a good covering of fine old 
manure with the manure-spreader. This had the 
effect of reviving the rye soit covered the ground 
pretty nicely by the time it was nearly knee-high. 
Well, we gave it another covering of fine old ma- 
nure, and then plowed the rye, manure and ail, 
under. After this, with our grain-drill I sowed 
guano at the rate of about 400 lbs. to the acre. By 
this time it was about the middle of April, and the 
turnips were sown in every other drill-mark made 
by the grain-drill. In about four days they were 
up; and inavery few days more the ground was 
green. Some of our small boys were then set to 
thinning them, so that they should be from four 
to six inches apart. After they got through the 
thinning, it looked as if every turnip was killed, 
and the patch spoiled. But in four days more the 
ground was covered again; and before I knew it we 
had such a wonderful growth of foliage that people 
began to stop their horses and look at it, and ask if 
I had gone to raising tobacco. By the middle of 
June we had beautiful little turnips, as big as a sil- 
ver dollar. The boys did not thin them quite as 
much as they ought to have done, and in ten days 
more the turnips were pushing each other out of 
the ground because they had not room to get big; 
and at this date, July 12, they are about the size of 
saucers, and not only cover the ground, but, in 
many places, they are pushing each other out of 
the ground, and standing up edgewise, and we 
have the handsomest turnips we ever saw—enough 
for the whole town of Medina, and,I am afraid, 
more than the whole county will use, all on a little 
patch of ground that I thought would just about 
furnish us enough for extra-early turnips. You 
may say that such an amount of fertilizing would 
give a big crop of any thing, and I guess you are 
about right; and it is my opinion, dear friends, 
that it is about the way you want to go to work to 
get a crop of any thing, and make it pay. 








SPECIAL NO¥ICES. 


DR. MARTIN'S TURNIP-SEED, ETC. 


We have just received a nice supply of seed, just 
gathered. itis the oe Strap. Price 15 cts. 
per ounce; 60 cts. per 3 lb.: or $1.00 per lb. At this 

rice the ounces will be prepaid. Pounds and 

alf-pounds, 18 cts. per lb. extra, for bag and post- 
age. For further particulars in regard to this seed, 
and cultivation, see page 304, GLEANINGS for April 
1. You will remember that friend Martin gives the 
best time for sowing the seed as the two first weeks 
in August. We are just now supplying our town 
with the handsomest and sweetest Purple-top 
Globe turnips I think I ever saw at any season. 
They were raised ina little patch right beside the 
extra-early turnips mentioned above. The Purple- 
top — are not so early, but they are very much 
sweeter. 








TAKING CARE OF YOUR TIMEPIECES. 
In the country, where it is inconvenient to carry 
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clocks to the jeweler’s, a great many people of a 
mechanical turn of mind are in the habit of repair- 
ing theirown clocks; and as most bee-keepers are 
of a mechanical turn of mind, they usually have in- 
genuity enough to keep any common clock in re- 

air. If, however, the mainspring of a clock breaks, 
it usually has to go to the jeweler’s, unless you go 
to the jeweler’s and buy your spring. In that case 
he will,as arule, charge you not less than 25 cts.— 
that is, a spring fora one-day clock. Well, we have 
just made arrangements to get springs for one- day 
clocks, so that we can put them on our 10-cent 
counter. We have two different widths, ,, and “4 


inch. The : , are intended for the striking side of. 


most clocks. or for the running side of most time- 
pieces that do not strike. If thesprings are wanted 
by mail, add 3 cts. each extra for postage. Clock- 
springs are wanted for a great many purposes be- 
sides repairing timepieces. In fact, the cheapest 
way to buy a light steel spring for almost any pur- 
pose is to get clock-springs and cut them up. 


THE NEW PURPLE-TOP GLOBE TURNIP. 


I notice by the agricultural press that I am not 
the only one that has found this turnip a great ac- 
quisition. We haveafine stock of new seed that 
we can mail promptly as follows: Per ounce, 5c; 
per pound, 40c; 5 lbs., or over, 3315¢ per lb. If want- 
ed by mail, add 2c per single ounce, or at the rate 
of 18¢ per |b., for postage and packing. 








KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 





JUST IN TIME. 


The goods I ordered came to hand all right. I 
had aswarm of bees come out the day that I re- 
ceived the goods. I used some - the wired frames. 
They are very nice ones. . M. P. PEARSON, 

Epping, N. H., June 14, 18k8. 


THE COLD-BLAST SMOKER. 


I have seen and used a number of smokers, but 

I think one of Clark's worth the whole batch. 
BENJAMIN HAZARD, 

Highland Mills, N. Y., June 26, 1888. 

Labels and A BC books are allin good shape, I 

ut the zinc on my hives the next day. The book 
s worth twice the price to any one who wants to 
read nbout bees, and the lithograph labels are per- 
fect gems. I am well pleased. C. P. KYZAR. 

Ridgeway, Ind. 


THAT AYBRID-QUEEN DEPARTMENT, AND ITS VALUE 
TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


My queens are all gone, and I have received about 
25 more orders than I ean fill. That advertisement 
in the free column of May 15th did the business. I 
— = the blacks and hybrids weeded out of my 
ap E. A. LIGGETT. 

ye Ohio, June 19, 1888, 

The bee-material 1 ordered o! of you- wheelbarrows, 
section stuff, etc.,came duly to hand, and I was 
very much pleased with all, especially the barrows. 
The amount of the freight was at the rate of two 
cents a pound. This seems rather high: but at this 
figure I can obtain my section material of you 
cheaper than the 2-lb. stuff manufactured here. 

De Luz, Cal., June 27, 1888. O. A. STEWART. 


THAT QUEEN IN FINE SHAPE. 


The queen ordered of you May 2ist, and mailed 
May 28th, was received on the 4th inst., and was in 
fine shape. There was not a dead bee in the cage. 
The queen was received by the bees to-day, and will 
begin laying to-morrow, judging by the way she has 
increased in size since I placed the er te in the hive. 

Puyallup, Wash. Ty., June 8, 1888. G. W. MORE. 


A KIND WORD IN REGARD TO OUR LAWN-MOWERS. 


I received the lawn-mower last Tuesday all*right. 
It works fine. I am 75 years old, and, as the boys 
have as much as they can do, I have had to mow 
the lawn with the scythe; and any one who has ever 
tried to mow blue grass knows how itis. Now, itis 
just fun for my girls to run the Globe. They are 
delighted with it. . FARRELL, 

Lake City, Ill., June 25, 1888. 





GLEANINGS AND ITS VALUE. 


F. A. K.,in April 15th issue, says GLEANINGS is 
not worth more than 50 cents. I[t is very seldom 
that I do not get information out of a number that 
is worth more than a dollar to me, independent of 
bee-lore. A few numbers back, from one of your 
remarks about certain ways of doing work, I learn- 
ed what was worth at least $5.00 to me. 

Hondo City, Tex. Gero. E. HALES. 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


CATONSVILLE, MD., APRIL 2, 1888. 
Having disposed of my Queen-breeding depart- 
ment, together with the entire outfit and good will 
of the business to F. L. Curtler, a 2 mee rietor of 
Albion Fruit Farm, Alexandria, Rk. Cuyler 
Apiarist and manager, it affords me <A pleasure 
in recommending the said parties to my former pat- 
rons and the Bee-Keeping fraternity, feeling confi- 
dent the reputation of “Sunny Side’s”’ Bees and 
Queens will be fully maintained ee so ablea 

manager. CHAS. H. LA 
Formerly Sunny Side Apiary, Seitinees. Md. 


QUEENS AND QUEEN-REARING. 


Having purchased of Mr. C. H. Lake, formerly of 
the Sunny Side Apiary, of Baltimore, Md., his en- 
tire Queen-Breeding Outfit, together with the good 
will of his Queen business and his select strains of 
bees, so generally known throughout the United 
States and Canada, we are happy to announce to 
those seeking superior Queens that we will spare 
no pains in keeping our stock up to their well-earn- 
ed reputation. 








UE ER hs 68k IH AU a Ape i $ 5 00 
SATIN Si «. « uns win thd icshne Sune RBG wee binine 46 ECS vais cee 10 00 
Tested, each.. .. Seca ce a Eek Thee 


Write for wholesale prices. 
Send for circular. F. L. CURTLER, 
Mention GLEANINGS. Alexandria, Va. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and po 
See advertisement in another column. 


For Sale-far*e.srattAS Queens, 


lid WM. BARTH, Petersburg, Mahoning Co., O. 


F'n re aponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
= =aven (Root pattern), 


For Sale. cheap. Write for 


prices immediately. P, ‘i Bartzler, Weil e, Wayne Co., 0. 


and queens cheap. Tested queen, $1.50. 
Untested, 41.00. Frame of brood, 50 cts. 
Bees, per lb., 90c. Send card for price 


list. MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 
Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., lll, Box 77. 


Italian and Hybrid Bees 


for sale. Full Colonies in 8 or 9 frame hives, with 

wire cloth on top, and bottom to confine the bees. 
Hybrids, each - - - - $5 00 
Pure italians, each - - wi ies 
Tested Queens, - : - - - 2 00 
Untested Queens, - - Ap 

12tfd JAS, Me KERMAN, 

theses Center Co., Pa. 


t2rln respond. cal tap ats ave it jeention GLEANINGS 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 20c per lb. cash, or 23c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 25c per lb., or 28¢ for best 
selected waz. 

Uniess you put your name on the box, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, 1 can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 


eral thing to send wax by YY OT, sedi ons 
edina, 0, 








"8 colonies hy brid bees. 
Also some new chaff 
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ONE-PIECE SECTIONS 


Side entrance, similar to those shown in GLEAN- 
INGS, page 514, $350 per M. B. WALKER & CO., 
l4d Capac, } Mich. 


‘1 CAN NOW SEND BY RETURN MAIL 


CHOICE UNTESTED QUEENS FOR 75C EACH. 


3 for $2.00. beh aye l5e each additional. 
916db . GILL EIT, Le Roy, N.' Ti 


GLUAHANTEED | & ITALL AN % UEENS. 
What do I guarantee? 1. Sate arrival; 2. Pure- 
ly mated; 3, and best, SAFE IN rRODUCTION if in- 
structions are tollowed, and ull for $1.25, until Oct. 1. 
14-15d S.A. DYKE, Pomeroy, Ohio. 
The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
ean clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities. Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt ‘of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


ix —* re: peeling to (iis advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


_ NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowa ine, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
oak, Ind.; ’ Miller & Co., Na qr Ind.; 

S. Armstrong, Jerseyviile, Tl.; ‘ Kretchmer, 
ae! Iowa; iallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
ickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. . Neweomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Patpivens Co., N. Y.; A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. Mason & Cnny Mechanic 
Fails, Maine; G. i Tinker Rew, zbilade yrs 
Jos, Nysewander, ped Moines, een 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. Lewis & 57 Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and wed J. Stratton, Atwater, O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, ‘Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 

urg, [ll.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Cinek & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; ; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Ill.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
ons other dealers. 

Write for free wha an gre: and price list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee poe Nyrod oie of our foundation 
equal to sample in every Sarg’ reap: Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADAN'TT & SON, 
sbtfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 

(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


'. P. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 


Pure Italian queens. April. May. Jun. to Oct. 





Select tested $275 $2 25 $1 75 
Tested 1 75 1 50 1 2% 
Untested 1 00 90 75 
Six untested 5 00 4 40 3 7 

Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 


All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 
the double purpose of an introducing and shi ipping 
cage. Address J. P.CALDWELL, San Marcos, 

7-18db Please mention GLEANINGS. 

(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GiLRANINGS. 





FOR SA EE ntested Italian queens, at 75 cts. 
each. Tested, 50. Two-comb nuclei, untested 
queen, two Sorin brood and honey, and 1 lb. bees, 
for $2.25. With tested queen, $2.75. Will sell for 
cash, or trade for building material of every de- 
scription. B. T. BALDWIN, Marion, Ind., Box 448. 


(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 









y that E. Baer, of Dix- 
on, lL, has sold out his su 
sly business -. the Goode 
Woodworth Mtg. Co., who 
will sell V-groove basswood 
sections at from $2.75 to 
$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
ples and circular free. Ad- 


dress the GOODELL & WOODWORTH MFG. CO., 
3tfdb ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 


a responding to this advertisement mention GLEANLING 


188s. i8ss. 
Pure Italian Bees and (Queens 


for sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame 
nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 
the good qualities of the most desirable honey-bee. 
Send for prices. WM. LITTLE, 
6tfdb Marissa, Ill. 


"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANLNGS, 


ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 3btfd 


ITALIAN |) EE - HIVES, 
UEENS T-TIN CASES, SEC- 
TIONS, METAL 
0 CORNERS, 


Honey - Extractors, and lruit - Boxes, 


3tfd SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
B.J.MILLER&CO., - Nappanee, Ind. 
C7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 
THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 


THE D. A. JONES C0., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 


A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. Itis aera ad practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent artic from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada, Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 

{2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


E make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, 
the best Shipping-Craves, the best Frames, &c. 


2 We sell them at the Lowest Prices. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. B. LEWIS &CO., 


ltfdb WATERTOWN, WIS. 


... sesponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





i" ! My catalogue of Bees, Queens, Api- 

arian Supplies, Standard Poultry (7 

* varieties), Japanese buckwheat, 

Green Mountain and Empire State potatoes. 

My stock is first-class. You should Wie oy x Prices 

for 1888 before you order. CHAS. D. D 

5tfdb Spencerville, Mout. Oe: Md. 
("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
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THE WORLD TYPE-WRITER, ONLY $8.00. 


This little machine, I be- 
leve, is one of the triumphs 
of the age. With it an av- 
erage person can, in an 
hour, write nearly as fast 
as he can with a pen, and in 
less than a week's time you 
can write much more rap- 
idly. Just think, too, how 
much neater the work is 
when done. The cost, too, 
is so low that almost every 
one can have one, even 
though you have nothing 
more than your private 
: correspondence to write on 
it. We have 6in usein our 
office, and you now see very little pen work going out e our office. hier 6 4 this machine is $8.00. Orwe 
will send one prepaid to any part of the U. 8S. for $8.75 A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


bf ny v4 QUEENS.—U anes. 75 cts. each; 6 
for $4.00; 12 for $7.50. Ad 
13-tfdb JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill. Mo. 
Re Enclose your COMB HONEY in our rw 
<2) F I N E if A iF I A N & yee np sore bumpers for 1888. Sample 
e Cataloge of Glass Jars, Honey Label 
Zz FOR REMAINDER OF SEASON FOR 1888. is po FREE. Send for it. hadeess iehieaiail 
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A. 0. CRAWFORD, 8. Weymouth, Mass, 





A : unagites ns tae f ° a ° ' « ; 4 ‘ 200 wl respondin.s to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
ht 1 tested % .  » c= aa 1 80 ——_—— 
é - a - - - - ueens, ves, ven m oundation, 
m8 Pees. Supplice, German Garp, donasl-traie Plante 
; piarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fru an 
— Pn errnnan ine Aly return mail, and safe ‘wt a for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ills. 





W. J. ELLIson, Stateburg, Sumter Co.,8.C.WQ 


rin responding | to this advertixem ment me ntion Gu RANINGS. I’ I ‘'ALIAN QUEENS. 


ITALIAN Untested, tested, $1.25; se- Untested, 50 cts.; tested, $1.00. nneetes per 
quasars lect oe My oe. 00. Satisfaction | dozen, $8.00 ooD, 
guaranteed. 14-15-17d | 10tfdb Sparta, White > Tt Tena. 


MEAP.  R.W. TU RNER, Medina, 0. | t@ In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


. 








LOOK HERE! 0 New Orleans Apiary.y 


J will sell Italian queens from one of | {| wil] mail guaranteed pure Italian queens for 75 
A. I. Root’s imported er One | cents each by return mail. Light, \ large, and pro- 
untested queen, $1.00. ees oon et | life lific. Also tn ueens for $1.00 each. 

$2.00. Select tested cant 00. J.W. W ER, New Orleans, La. 
also give a box of my pure vegetable Care of L. B. Eeoupesk, Jackson Pass. Agt. 
liver pills free with each queen. Ad-| _ 


yh cress DR. LL. LOOMIS, | Samples of the American Apiculturist 


3 6-17b Pemberville, Wood Co., O. sent free. Also our price list of the it — of 
{7ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. pure Italian iano, Address tfdb 
= PICULTU EST, Wesham, Essex Co., nana. 











a 
cue gee tersees FOUND AT LAST! 
Italian bees, 60 cts. per Ib. in July, to $1.00 in 
April. Pkgs. =o queens, brood, etc., cheap. No 


foul brood nea A preservative that will keep eggs perfectly fresh 
BEE SUPPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and | the yearround. It costsa little over a centa dozen to 


hives. Catal e free. Send 5 one-cent stam for preserve them. For particulars, address 12tfdb 


pamphlet, ‘HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY,”—chuck full 
DR. A. B. MASON, Auburndale, 0. 


rs ractical information ‘‘in a nutshell.” 
b Address OLIVER Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
‘(vin responding t wo this ariverttrmmens mention GLEANINGS. rin responding to this advertisement mention Gu RANING 





MUTH’S WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., — 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, | +MBER DEALEns, KenTon, onto, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 


vx evcxers,mez-ves, BBEHIVES, SECTIONS, 


minha Lie Ngee TAS And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 
New Factory. Low agg Good Work. 


rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH ,* a Ee 
NCI ,0 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hi _ 0 ESTED ITALIAN — $1.00 each; un- 
Ree-Keepers.” r. T rey twee hag = for ®. 00. Daughters 
respond amane rom One o e's no queens, same price. 
= vo he the cose «cgunmncner seiner es | Th rame‘nucleus, with tested queen, $3.00. Bees 


pers FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND | Ko und, Tbe. I. BR. GOO 
RETAIL. See advertisementin another column | litfdb Nappanee, Ind. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Darke County Union Bee-keepers’ Society will hold a 
basket meeting on the Greenville fairgrounds, Friday, Sept. 7, 
1888, J. A. ROE, See’y. 





The fall meeting of the N. W. Illinois and 8. W. Wisconsin 
Bee-keepers’ Association will be held at Leaf River, LiL, Aug. 
21, 1888. D. A. FULLER, Sec’y. 











SPECIAL NOWICES. 











A BARGAIN. 

We have a quantity of the old-style 24-lb. double- 
tier shipping-cases that we offer to close out at 10 
cts. each in lots of 100r more. Regular price was 
16 cents. ce A 
OUR TRADE IN BEES AND QUEENS DURING THE 

PRESENT SEASON. 

We naturally supposed that, after publishing 
the fact repeatedly of foul brood in ourown apiary, 
it would ‘cut off, to a large extent, the trade we 


have enjoyed for 80 many years in bees and queens. | 


To our great surprise, however, we have had quite 
a heavy business, and especially during the last 
month. In fact, the orders have been so large that 
we have, once or twice, been ten days or two weeks 
behind. We are happy to say, however, that, at 
the present writing, we are ali up to date, and ex- 
pect to fill all orders almost if not quite by next 


train for the remainder of the season. Not a bee | 
nor a queen has, however, been used from either of | 


our own apiaries to fill these orders, unless the 
party ordering it understood it, and agree to take 
his chances of foul brood. Only three cases of foul 
brood have appeared, and every one of these was 
in hives that had been steamed or boiled. We have 
therefore decided to use no more of these boiled 
hives; and for fully two months not a cell of foul 

has been found. Our apiarist is making con- 
stant examinations, and keeping such careful 
watch that, when it does appear, we usually find it 
when there is only a single cell. If no more appears 
this summer or fall, we hope to be able to use our 
own stock next season to fill orders. Neighbor H. 
Says nobody can tell what it costs to go out around 
the country and purchase bees to fill orders, com- 
pared with taking them out of our own yard. I 
told him I was not at all surprised. For many 
years, as you may know, I planned our apiaries and 
fixtures for the express purpose of selling bees by 
the pound. Our combs are all on wired frames; 
and for easy and rapid manipulation they are in 
Simplicity hives. Why, with our appliances one 
ean put up a package of bees with a queen almost 
as quick as he ean go out to the hives and get back 
again. But during the past season, to keep up our 
reputation for promptness, Neighbor H. has been 
obliged to search the country for several miles 
around, to get nice Italians. Our stock of imported 
queens has been all kept in his own two large apia- 
ries; and the queens, with a few exceptions, are 


discovered outside of our two apiaries here at the 


| from his apiaries. Notacell of foul brood has been 
| Home of the Honey-Bees. 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 








For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to ne for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accomnic- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 


Hybrid queens for 20 cts. each. 

C. G. Fenn, Washington, Conn. 

T have about 30 choice hybrid queens with clipped 
wings, for sale for 35 cts. each, or 4 for $1.00. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 

GEO. H. DENMAN, Pittsford, Mich. 

For SAL¥.—Eight hybrid queens (not mismated 
Italian) ranging from almost pure Italian, to nearly 
black, for 30 cts. each. First orders take the best. 

KIBBE Bros., South Cuyler, Cortland Co., N. Y 








I have 15 good pees queens that 1 wish to dis- 
— of. I will exchange them for foundation, or 
implicity frames, at 50 cents cach. They were 
raised from a purely tested Italian queen, but mis- 
mated; they are splendid layers, the hives boiling 
over with bees now. 
B. G. LuTTRELL, Luttrell, Ala. 


Hybrid queens for sale, 35c each, or 3 for $1.00. 
GEO. L. Ferris, Prairie Farm Apiary, 
Five Corners, N. Y. 


125 black and hybrid queens to give away till the 
10th of August. Send stamp and pues of cage. 
ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


I have 12 wy black queens which I will send by 
return mail in new Peet cages, at 30c each or 4 for 
$1. They were reared in ’87, and are good layers, 
_ mated with Italian drones. 

ESLIE STEWART, Jefferson, Scho. Co., N. Y. 


20 mismated Italian queens at 25c each if you will 
send cage; if not, 10c extra. 5 bluck queens at same 
price. H.E. & E. L. PRat?, Mariboro, Mass. 


[ will have some 12 or 14 black queens about Aug. 
10, which I will mail in my Safe cages for 25 cents 
each, with no other guarantee than safe delivery. 
A few hybrids at 50 cts., in same cage. 

8S. A. DYKE, Pomeroy, Ohio. 


For Saue.—A few young hybrid queens, good 
layers, 50 cts. each; safe arrival guaranteed. 
H. L. FisHer, Milford, Ind. 














EES and queens cheap. Tested queen, $1.50; 
untested, 75 cts. Bees, per lb., 85 cts. Nu- 
clei a specialty. Send card tor price list. 
. MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 
1l5tfdb Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill. Box 77. 


A POSITIVE FACT. 


| QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL FROM THE 
OLD AND RELIABLE 


(Established 1880). 

Warranted, $1.00; tested, $2.00. Special rates on 
| large orders. Circular tree. 15-16-17d 
GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKER, 

Box 41. Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. ¥. 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 

Untested, 50 cts.; tested, $1.00. Untested, per 
dozen, $8.00. I. GOOD, 
10tfdb Sparta, White Co., Tenn. 
(7ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 

ANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seeadvertisementin another coluinn 
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__ Honky COLuHN. | 


CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI. —Honey.—There is no change to note 
since our last quotation. Comb honey is dull, and 
offered at 12@15e in the jobbing way. Extracted 
honey is in fair demand for ~ Sree  g pur- 
poses; for table use, it brings 5@8c on arriva 

eeswax.—Demand is g00d; 20@22 for good to 
choice yellow. Cuas. F. Mura & Son, 

July 24. Cineinnati, Ohio. 


Detrroit.—Honey.—No new in market. Old not 
selling. Most of it in dirty cases and uncleaned 
sections. Those shipping honey to Detroit would 
do well to remember that small cases sell much 
more readily than large. Prices remain the same; 
viz., 4@i5. Beeswax. ee at 22@23. 

Bell Branch, Mich., uly 24, M. H. Hunt. 


Sr. Louis. —Honey. —No 8 ecial change in honey 
market since last report. Receipts light, demand a 
little better. enone Steady, 22¢ for prime. 

B. Westcott & Co., 
oe N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


July 23. 


St. Louts.— Honey. .—No quotable change in mar- 
ket since our last. Newcrop receipts rather light. 
Sales moderately active; strained and extracted in 
barrels, 44@5%; cans, 4@8. Comb, choice, 13@15. 

Beeswax, prime, 22c. D. G. TuTT GROCER Co., 

July 23. 206 N. Commercial St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY. — Honey. —We quote: New 1-ib. 
comb, white, 18@20; old Lib. white, 16@18; old, 2-lb. 
white, 14@.16: old. 2-ib. white, California, 144. Old 
extracted, California. 6@7. No new extracted in 
market. Peeswar, no new in market. 
market. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co, 

July 25. __ Kansas City, Mo. 

Boston.—ITToney.—We have no changes in prices 
of honey, and sales are light. 
wax. 

duly 23. 


BuAaKE & RIPLEY, 
57 c hatham St., Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO. —Honey.—Honey in one-pound sections 
selis at 4@15: extracted, 7@8. There is a little new 
honey of both comb and extracted offered, but as 
yct the demand is very light. Beeswar, choice, 22. 

RK. A. BURNETT, 

July 22. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

CoLtuMmBus.—Honey.—The stock of light in 1-Ib. 
sections scarce, and good demand; moving in lots, 
16; 2-lb. sections, slow sale at 12. Dark selling at 10. 
Receipts of new, very light this week, and mostly 
too dark to bring top price. Fine stock would 
move quick at good prices. Extracted moving 
moderately, 2e. Glass cased objected to largely 
by consumers, on account of tare. 

July 21. EARLE CLICKENGER, 

119 South 4th Street, Columbus, O. 

For SALeE.—13 crates honey, 24 sections each. 
Will take lic on board curs here; you pay freight 
and return crates. J.D. STEDMAN, 

Charlestown, Portage Co., O. 

















ES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiar ian Supplies, German Carp. Smail-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. , Bellev ille, — 


New Orleans Apiary. 


I will mail guaranteed pure Italian queens for 75 
cents each by return mail. Light, large, and pro- 
lific. Also Carniojan queens for $1.00 each. 
12tfhd J. W. ER, New Orleans, La. 

Care of L. B. Thompson, Jackson Pass. Agt. 
i 7 in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
EE-VEILS, 35 CENTS, complete, enw. Sn 
the best. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent post- 

paid. 15d G. BACON, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


DAT ss; FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
ALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement 2 


another column. 8btfd 





|» RUBBER * STAMPS. 
stamp, from one to four lines, for 50 cts. postpone, 
with ink and box. Also the Midget self-inker at 
5 16d -MU RPHY, Delhi, N.Y. 
-. F. Woo send promptly those beau- 
tiful lian queens (every 
isfaction the ¢ three years, at the low price of 
75 cts. each; $4.25 for 6; $8.00 for 12. Ninety-eight 
ated. J. . 

Ltd Mention Gleanings. 

apiary; 100 colonies healthy bees in im- 
proved hives; good house and barn and poultry 
well watered. Speak quick; who takes it? 
D. E. DARROW, West Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


I will send the new Novelty pen and pencil 
reduced prices. saan | er Y circular. 

“Is NOW PREPARED TO 

one warranted) that have given such universal sat- 

ye dare of all queens sold ae season proved pure- 

" North Prescott, Mass. 

$1.500 will buy the Alderbrook poultry farm ane 

ouses, all new. Location pleasant and healthy; 

win iatansanartend to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





ybrids, 50 cts., Italians, 60 cts. 
per Ib. Hybrid brood, 40 ets. ; Italian brood, 
50 cts. per frame. Will include with each six 
lbs. of bees, one-story 8-frame Langstroth hive, or 
one queen. Correspondence solicited. 
15d JOHN DARR, Darrtown, Butler Co., Ohio. 


LOOK HERE, FRIENDS! 


If you want to buy bees Pisin write for prices, 
as I have about sixty colonies ee must be sold. 
Address DR. G. R. JOHNSON, 
Groom’s Corners, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


OR SALE. — and Mybrid Bees. 


Bee-Keepers, Now is Your Time ! 


DURING AUGUST I WILL SELL 


10 24-Ib. shipping-cases, in flat, for ........... $1 20 
100 ** 9 ig Re me" Raped oh le 11 00 
10 12-Ib. sea - egy ee apd eae 65 
100 “ FR Pig APE 


J. M. KINZIE, 
12tfdb Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 
7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


THE AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 
BY GOVERNMENT CHARTER, OF THE 


D. A. JONES Co., Limited, 


Is Forty Thousand Dollars; subscribed and ful- 
i paid up, Fighteen Thousand Nine Hundred, 
e require two more practical men to assist in the 
management of our large supply-business, who 
could invest two or three thousand dollars each, 
which will be ful:y secured. 
in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


ANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and aunt. 
See advertisement in another column. 


J.P. Moore 


Has on band a lot of fine tested Italian queens, 
whicb he will sell at $1.00 each, until further notice. 
DON’T LET THIS CHANCE "SLIP, as it may not 
occur again this season. Warranted queens, 75 cts. 
each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran 

15 J. P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


C7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested, $1.25 each; untested, 70 cts. each; 5 for 
$3.00. All bred from a select imported mother. 
Safe arrival guaranteed by return mail. 


15- 16d D. Cc. EDMISTON, Adrian, Mich. 


URE Italian and Albino 
15-16d GEORGE J. 








ueens, $1.00 each. 
ALL, Rumney, N. H. 

















